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SYLLABUS OF INSTRUCTION IN LATIN 
PRONUNCIATION, 


The importance of a correct pronunciation from the outset is 
likely to be underrated. Pronunciation is regarded as a minor 
matter, and therefore it often seems permissible, if not necessary, 
in the press of things, considered more important, to slight it. This 
is particularly true in the earlier stages of the learner’s study 
of Latin. While he is struggling with the difficulties of inflec- 
tions, why not let his attention be concentrated on forms? The 
answer is, because bad habits of pronunciation become easily 
formed and are corrected with difficulty. Again, if a correct 
method be pursued, the learner will not often go astray. He may, 
almost without conscious effort, and almost without any loss of 
time, be led to pronounce with reasonable correctness. What is 
the method ? It is not the method of pronouncing by rule. The 
old way of learning rules and practising isolated examples must be 
abandoned. First, because it is a great waste of time; secondly, 
because it is opposed to reason; thirdly, because it is uninterest- 
ing and even wearisome; and finally, because it is an unfruitful 
method. The teacher may sometimes give a rule or refer to one, 
that is, sum up a number of instances that have occurred, with 
illustration on the blackboard, but his reliance must be almost 
wholly upon his own example. For a considerable time he should 
constantly lead. The learner should listen, follow, and imitate; 
if he goes wrong he should not be corrected first by a rule, but by 
the pronunciation of the teacher. But it is a great thing to 
anticipate, and by anticipating to prevent mispronunciations by 
the learner. There is no way so effectual as for the teacher to 
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read aloud distinctly, slowly, and with perfect accuracy, in presence 
of his class, vocabularies assigned to be studied and Latin exer- 
cises that are to be read and translated. This brings us naturally 
to the second topic. 


READING LATIN TEXTS. 


The aim in reading a Latin sentence should be to indicate, so 
far as may be, the meaning of the original. The first thing to be 
observed and remembered is, that the word is no longer the unit. 
The sentence is the unit. Accordingly each member of the sen- 
tence, that is, each word, must be uttered with regard to its 
relation, whether to another word, to a group of words, or to the 
whole. It now becomes necessary to be heedful of emphasis, of 
inflection, of cadence, and above all of the grouping of words. 
Nothing so obscures the sense to the learner, whether he is 
following by eye or by ear, or by both, as neglect of attention to 
grouping. Here again, it will be observed, I am assuming that 
the teacher teaches by example, and does not merely correct the 
errors of his pupils. 

Let the teacher, too, be far more exacting with himself than 
with his pupils. Let him sometimes read while the pupils close 
their books and listen. But this exercise should always be on a 
text that has been studied; at least, till pupils have had a great 
deal of training of the ear. The learner must have a great deal 
of practice in reading, without too exigent criticism, to gain fluency 
But while he is gaining fluency he is acquiring much besides. 
He is getting insensibly a feeling for Latin order that will hardly 
let him go far wrong, when he comes to write Latin. From his 
reading he gets a better elocutionary drill than is‘to be obtained 
from reading English. ‘The first excellence in reading is a com- 
plete and clear utterance of words, as distinguished from a clipped, 
blurred, slovenly proaunciation. If one mumbles the endings of 
words in Latin, he becomes quickly unintelligible. For endings 
express relations, and this is appreciated more quickly, con- 
stantly, and keenly, when one is reading Latin than when he is 
reading English. 

One word of caution should be spoken. It has already been 
said that criticism of the reading of pupils should not be too rig- 


orous. In this I refer more particularly to the utterance of 
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unaccented syllables. It is best, by all means, to have all the 
exactness practicable. But there are degrees of importance in 
exactness. It is, for example, much more important that the 
learner, in pronouncing amicus, should pronounce the penult 
long than that he should pronounce the antepenult short. 
Teachers should avoid worrying their pupils and themselves on 
the things of least value. In Latin it becomes all important to 
distinguish what knowledge is of most worth, because the time 
allotted to the study is usually so inadequate. 


INFLECTIONS, 


The next thing to be spoken of is inflections. The reading of 
Latin texts should go on through the course. But the mastery of 
inflections, that is to the extent of the instant recognition of num- 
ber, case, person, mode, tense, etc., should be achieved early in 
the study, or it will never be. Equal readiness in the reverse 
process, in making forms, or giving the Latin equivalents for 
English, ought not to be expected; or, if it is exacted, much 
greater time must be allowed to acquire it than is usual. How 
shall the requisite familiarity be gained? Mainly through two-fold 
translation, both oral and written, of short sentences; that is, 
translation into and from English. In the matter of verbs, prac- 
tice in the translation of isolated forms seems to be necessary, 
but this should not be extended to the subjunctive mode. Prob- 
ably the least efficacious method of all is the one most insisted on, 
namely the rapid recitation of paradigms. The practice of group- 
ing an adjective and a noun, a noun and a pronoun, or all three, 
is not sufficiently in vogue, when we consider how often, in read- 
ing, such a combination occurs, and how frequently the learner 
must use such a combination in writing Latin. 


ORDER, 


It has already been remarked imcidentally that much reading 
aloud of Latin will give an unconscious feeling for Latin order. 
But it will not do to rely wholly upon reading and unconscious 
absorption. The learner will be helped in writing Latin by some 
previous systematic instruction. There is not a little in Latin 
grammars relating to order that is important rather from a rhe- 
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torical point of view and for declamatory prose, than for such 
simple narrative as young learners are expected to write. Most 
teachers will give the needful cautions in respect to the position 
of certain words; as, ‘fague, vere, autem, gue, etc., and in respect to 
some frequently recurring expressions; as, Aenorts causa, populus 
Romanus, suus guisque. But frequent attention should be called to 
the influence of the position of words and clauses, where no fixed 
rules apply. Particularly the importane part that emphasis plays 


in determining the position of words and of clauses must not b 


e 
neglected, and in reading Cicero’s orations this should be a not 
unimportant item of the instruction. The habit of alert observa- 
tion and the training of the ear must do most of the work. 

Again a word of caution is needful. Since there is much more 
freedom in the arrangement of words in a Latin sentence, and also 
of clauses in a period, than in English, learners sometimes get a 
notion that, if they begin, in writing a Latin sentence, with the 
subject, and place the verb at the end, other words may be pitched 
in, so to speak, in almost any order, provided the arrangement is 
not the same as in English. The result often isto the practised 
eye an unintelligible jumble, an unmeaning, fantastic order which 


is as far from a proper Latin order as from an English one. 
READING, OR DIVINING THE MEANING. 


What is reading? It is taking in the meaning of words and 
sentences through the eye. It is not necessarily synonymous with 
translation, though in the study of Latin it is commonly con- 
founded with translation. To translate Latin is to formulate the 
meaning of the original in the idiom of the English language. 
The distinction is not an idle one, but of great practical value. 
Every student of language knows that it is often very hard to put 
into proper English a thought, the apprehension of which offers no 
great difficulty, when expressed in another language. Therefore 
to require a learner to do the two things at once, may, and often 
does, throw upon him too great a task. It is to the confusion of 
these two processes that we owe such directions for discovering 


the meaning of a Latin sentence as the following, taken from a 


well known work: 


f 
é 
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‘* The key to the meaning of any simple sentence will be found 
in the simple subject and predicate. Hence in looking out the 
sentence, observe the following order: 1. Take the subject, or 
nominative. 2. The verb with predicate noun or adjective, if any. 
3. The modifiers of the subject, 7. ¢., adjectives agreeing with it, 
nominatives in apposition with it, genitives depending upon it, 
etc. 4. The modifiers of the verb, /. ¢., oblique cases, accusatives, 
datives, etc., depending upon it, and adverbs qualifying it.” Mark 
in passing, that these directions naively assume as known the very 
things that have to be discovered. 

To discover what is the subject and its modifiers, the pred- 
icate and its modifiers, in brief, to divine the meaning, the golden 
rule is, as has been said in ** The Gate to Caesar,"’ ‘‘ Take words 
and clauses in the order in which they stand.” To this we may 
add, ** Render word by word in total disregard of English idiom.”’ 
Take this sentence from the first anecdote in ‘‘Gradatim.” ‘‘ Joa 
misert puert tergum vulnerabit monstrum cornigerum.” ‘* Soon of the 
poor boy the back wll wound the monster horned.” t would be a dull 
boy who would not, after reading what precedes, discover the 
meaning, and having discovered the meaning, he would be able 
to translate, ‘‘Svon the poor bov's back will be wounded by the horned 
monster.”” Or, if you required the construction of the Latin to be 
madz manifest in the translation, which in this case would be rea- 
sonable, ‘**Svon the horned monster will wound the back of the poor 


boy.” 
TRANSLATION 


Reading has been defined to be the discovery of. the meaning. 
Translation may be defined to be the expression of the meaning in 
correct English. Reading, as an oral process preliminary to trans- 
lation, has no concern with correct English. Translation is bound 
by the inviolable law of idiomatic English. Whenever, therefore, 
what is called a literal rendering would sin against English idiom, 
it is inadmissible. But a literal rendering is often useful as a test 
of the learner’s knowledge of the construction of the original. It 
is, in fact, much to be preferred to many questions on syntax to 
find out what the pupil knows, or does not know. Let it be un- 
derstood that translation is an exercise in English; but it is also 


an admirable test of the learner’s understanding of what he reads. 


‘ 
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But sometimes it is best to devote less time to training in 
English expression, and sometimes it may be undesirable or un- 
necessary to subject the learner’s knowledge to the particular test 
of translation. In other words, there may be excellent reasons 
for much reading without translation. The writer recently read 
Cicero’s Oratio Pro Milone in this way. The Latin was read 
aloud and the thought expressed in cOndensed form in the pupil’s 
own words. It is almost unnecessary to say that a painful effort 
to indicate in translation the construction of the original, tends 
strongly to injure the learner’s English style in original composi- 
tion. On the other hand, an effort to follow the Latin order in 
disregard of Latin construction is not only less dangerous, because 
a fault of English order is likely to be felt, but it also has the ad- 
vantage of sometimes revealing an unsuspected force in an ar- 
rangement of words or clauses in English different from the usual 
one. No Latin scholar can read the works of De Quincey or Rus- 
kin without seeing how profound has been, in this particular, the 
influence of their Latin studies upon their English style. Trans- 
lation ought to be reckoned among the fine arts. 


VOCABULARY. 


To acquire an extensive vocabulary the reading of many 


authors is necessary. But, on the other hand, many authors may 
be read without putting the learner in possession of anything 
more than a very meagre vocabulary. This comes from two 


errors: lack of observation and lack of method. There must 
be conscious, vigilant, unremitting observation of the uses of 
words, and perpetual comparison of one meaning with another. 
The preposition a4 is used in seven different meanings in the 
shortest book of Caesar’s Gallic War. Besides different meanings 
of the same word, different words of the same family should be 
compared. Another useful principle of comparison is that of words 
unrelated in root but of like meaning. Still another is the com- 
parison of words of opposite meaning. 

During the first months of Latin study, or even during the first 
year, the acquisition of a vocabulary is commonly made a distinct 
object. Later it is almost as definitely laid aside and forgotten. 
This will appear the more singular, if we reflect that a knowledge 
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of the meaning of words is the one thing absolutely requisite 
for reading in any language, and therefore lies at the root of all 
progress. The vocabulary of the first year’s study should be 
copious, not meagre. It is a mistake for the learner to deal with 
but few words at this stage of progress, with the idea that he is to 
‘‘master”’ these before he sees others. ‘*‘ Mastering” is not an 
appropriate term to apply to the act of lodging in the memory the 
one or two meanings that are set down for words as they are used in 
exercises for translation into Latin and from Latin. If words 
were used in beginner’s-books with any considerable variety of 
meanings, the position that the first year’s vocabulary should be 
small, say six hundred words, or three words for cach school day, 
would be more defensible. But experience shows that learners 
seldom carry over from their first year’s work more than one 
meaning of a word. JI.et the vocabulary of the first year’s work 


be too copious to be ‘ 


mastered.”” We do not, in our own lan- 
guage, learn six hundred words and then six hundred more. We 
get an imperfect knowledge of a great many words and by degrees 
increase our ‘‘mastery,’’ or, more accurately, approach some 
‘*mastery.” 

SYNONYMS. 


Even in the earliest stages of the study of Latin the comparison 
and distinction of words of similar meaning should not be neg- 
lected, and later it should be somewhat systematically pursued. 
In general it is best to limit the study to words that occur in the 
learner’s reading. When, for instance, the learner has had zr 
and /ome he is sure to be interested in knowing wherein they differ 
in meaning, and in what they agree. And if of the Latin verbs 
meaning ‘‘to think,” two or three only have occurred, it is better 
that those only should be distinguished rather than that all the 
verbs used with that meaning be collected and compared. 


SYNTAX. 


A knowledge of the principles of Latin syntax is necessary to 
the understanding of Latin authors, but the study may easily be 
carried into minute details to an excessive and unprofitable de- 
gree. To many teachers the study of Latin means little more 
than the study of syntax. But a small part of the instruction in 
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syntax that deals with Latin texts is effective. Questions on what 
is translated correctly and intelligently are mostly superfluous and 
wasteful of time. If discussions of pqints of syntax in reading 
Latin were strictly limited to the anticipation and preventing of 
errors, and to such explanations as are called for to correct mis- 
takes arising from a misunderstanding of constructions, the saving 
of time would be very considerable. Mych more Latin could be 
read, and much more written. When, however, the learner is set 
to translate into Latin, he sees, for such an exercise, the value 
and necessity of a real knowledge of principles of syntax. A 
direct motive is presented to him for interesting himself in that 
kind of construction, and for observing usage, as he reads a Latin 
author. 


WRITING LATIN, 


Two principles may be laid down:-——After sufficient practice in 
turning short sentences into Latin, as a means of learning and fix- 
ing forms in the memory, nearly all exercises in translating into 
Latin should be based upon Latin that has been read and studied. 
Again, whatever Latin in any author is used thus, as a basis for 
writing Latin, it should be a continuous text. The learner must 
become so familiar with the Latin text that he can readily recall 
the spsisstma verba of his author. Obviously such familiarity can- 
not be expected of more than a moderate quantity of text and 
frequent reviews cannot be dispensed with. To base exercises, 
therefore, on a wide area of text is a two-fold error. For it neces- 
sitates taking detached parts, here a bit and there a bit, and thus 
breaks the continuity of association. It also renders reviews, if 
not impracticable, much less effective. 

The study of Latin order has been already referred to, and it 
has been said that from much reading aloud the learner gets a 
feeling for order. He should try his own Latin in the same way. 
The effort to express an idea in Latin imposes at once conscious 
attention to order, and reacts helpfully by sharpening the percep- 
tion of the significance of position in the case of words and clauses 
ina Latin text. Writing therefore is a direct help to reading. 

What is the proper relative amount of time to be given to writ- 
ing Latin? It is not well to carry on exercises in writing Latin 
while the learner is reading poetry; still less is it well to base exer- 
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cises in writing prose on verse. This, in fact, should not be thought 
of. Even when the reading of verse goes on concurrently with 
writing prose, poetical words and poetical constructions crowd 
into the memory, and the distinctive characteristics and excel- 
lences of prose and verse get biurred and confounded in the 
mind of the learner. Assuming that the greater part of syntac- 
tical instruction will be given in connection with oral afd written 
exercises in translating into Latin, one-third as much time may 
profitably be spent in this way as in reading. 


READING AT SIGHT. 


Should there be much or little reading at sight? Should it be 
in connection with the daily lesson? Or should it be dissociated 
from it in matter and style? What method should be pursued? 
Reading at sight needs to be defined. It does not mean trans- 
lating at the first sight of a passage. It does not necessarily imply 
translating at all. It means discovering the sense without resort 
to grammar or dictionary. It is largely a process of divination, 
guided by knowledge and reason. With this understanding of 
‘‘reading at sight’ we are prepared to answer the first question 
The more reading at sight the better. It is now wisely made one 
of the chief immediate ends in the study of Latin. No better 
mental exercise in linguistic study has yet been devised. It 
should constitute the first and largest part of the labor of the 
learner in preparing his daily lesson. It should also occupy a part, 
say a fourth or a fifth of the recitation period. 

The danger is that it will get crowded out of the recitation 
period; it is therefore better that it should occupy the first, rather 
than the last, part of the lesson hour. 

Secondly, it should be continuous with the assigned lesson 
Nothing is gained, but much is lost, by a sudden change to some- 
thing of unknown context, or unfamiliar style, or strange 
vocabulary. Moreover, sight reading in class becomes, from the 
necessity of rapid work, a very strenuous task. It makes severe 
demands upon the learner, and there is always danger that read- 


ing, unconnected with the daily work, wili prove too difficult. 
There is very little easy Latin to be found. It is no valid ob- 
jection against making the exercise of reading at sight continuous 
with the assigned lesson, that in this way parts of the book read 
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will be less thoroughly done than others. It is surely easy, and it 
is the wisest way, to include what is read impromptu in the next 
assigned lesson, reckoning as half the amount it actually is. That 
is, if forty lines is the regular lesson, and if ten have been read at 
sight, count the ten as five, and assign thirty-five more. 

As to the best method of conducting a class exercise, experience 
has not yet determined all points. First a caution against what 
is manifestly a pedagogic, or, as Dr. William Everett would have 
us say, a paideutic error. I refer to the practice, which I believe 
is acommon one, of calling on pupils to translate before they 
have had time to look through a sentence or paragraph. A little 
time must be allowed for discovering the drift of a passage. Com- 
monly the pupil will have quite enough to do, if he is first aided 
by the reading aloud of the passage in the original by the teacher. 
It may sometimes be necessary that the teacher should repeat his 
reading, and even repeat again. That must be determined by the 
difficulty of the passage, or the dullness of the class. 

The due emphasis, the intonations, the proper grouping of 
words by the teacher, often give the precise kind and amount 
of help required. Add to this such hints as the skillful teacher 
will know how to give, whether about meaning, or construction, 
or order. 

One additional suggestion may be made. In the process of 
discovering the meaning, as described under the head of ‘‘Read- 


” 


ing,” it not unfrequently happens that the learner's way is barred 
by ignorance of the meaning of a single word. He should be 
taught, in such cases, to pronounce the Latin word in its place, 
in the midst of the English words of his preliminary translation. 
Thus, to recur to the illustration already given. The sentence 
was, Mox miseri puert tergum vulnerabit monstrum cornigerum, The 
boy says, ‘* Soon of the poor boy the back will wound—.” He 
pauses at monstrum. The teacher says, ‘‘Pronounce the Latin 
word and go on. The last word means forned.”” The boy re- 
sumes, ‘‘Soon of the poor boy the back will wound the monstrum 
horned.”” By the time he has repeated this he will guess the 
meaning of it. In a surprising number of cases this will prove 
true; and it is always delightful and stimulating to the learner to 
guess rightly. The practice of reasoned guessing should be en- 


couraged. 
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A COURSE OF READING. 


In the study of modern languages it is thought necessary to 
approach what are called ‘‘classics”’ through a course of simple, easy 
reading, and this is wise. What is above all needful, after a cer- 
tain minimum of grammatical study, is a working vocabulary. | 
Now that can be acquired far more rapidly by reading easy books 
than difficult ones. If the ideas are familiar, if the content of 
what is read has already been appropriated in English, so much 
the better. Then almost the whole attention can be concentrated 
on the vocabulary, the idiom, the form. If this is true of so easy 
a language as French, it is ten times true of so difficult a language 
as Latin. Now is it not strange that in this country, where far 
less time is allowed for Latin than has been found necessary 
abroad, and where accordingly it becomes all the more important 


to reduce friction, economize force, and advance by the most grad- 
ual and regular steps, so as not to waste a moment’s time, it 
should have become a kind of fashion to try to leap at one bound 
from the study of forms and simple, constructions into a work 
abounding in difficulties? How long will it be before thinking 
men and experienced schoolmasters will discover that Caesar’s 
Gallic War, as it stands, is not a suitable book for beginners? It 
would be far better to put that work near the end of the prepara- 
tory course of reading than at the beginning. The old way of 
taking an easy Latin reader, after a few weeks have been spent 
on forms, to accompany and supplement the first year’s work in 
Latin, was far better. 

It is absurd to insist on Latinity of the purest water. As good 
Latin is written to-day as that of Nepos, and who objects to Nepos 
on the score of Latinity? Seeing that the professors of the Latin 
department at Harvard university for years prescribed certain 
‘‘Lives” of Nepos as the basis for writing Latin at the entrance 
examination, schoolmasters need not fear to put Nepos, or any 
Latin of not inferior excellence, into the hands of their pupils. 

It is far more important that the first reading of a boy or girl 
should be interesting, than that the diction and style should be 
unimpeachable. For this reason Viri Romac, which used to be a 


favorite, is much to be preferred at the earliest stage to the 
Gallic War, Eutropius, too, and Justin ought to come into 


| 
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fashion again. The young are easily interested in biography; 


and the books that have been named have the strong recommen- 


dation of interest, and of containing a certain completeness in 


their parts, which again are not too long for sustained attention. 


Add to these considerations the advantage of getting a more va- 


ried vocabulary,and consequently a better equipment for subsequent 


reading. 1 often wonder whether those persons who think that 


the work of the first year should be a preparation for Caesar, rather 


than an introduction to the Latin language, reflect what Caesar 


leads to. Certainly not to Vergil. Every teacher of experience 


knows that it is impossible to pass from Caesar to Vergil without a 


great shock. ‘The learner’s previous study seems to count for 


very little. Vocabulary, content, construction, spirit, style, are 
utterly different. ‘The difficulty is both disheartening and humil- 
iating. If, however, before Caesar, there comes a fair amount of 


easier Latin, including a part, at least, of Nepos, the shock in 


passing from Caesar to some other prose writer is much less rude. 


The transition from prose to poetry, not easy at the best, should 


be deferred till the learner has gained a somewhat firmer grasp of 


the language. Therefore, let something from Cicero precede Ver- 
gil. If the colleges would approve the reading of ‘‘De Senectute” 


in the schools, I can suggest nothing better. Some stories from 


Ovid’s Metamorphoses might follow, and then a few books of the 


A‘neid. It would be well on several accounts to break the reading 


of the Eneid by some months of prose reading; and as Orations of 


Cicero are almost universally prescribed, the only choice left is 


among the Orations. Of these the Pro Roscio Amerino is 
much to be preferred for the first reading to the Catil- 
linarian Orations. It is more interesting and does not re- 
quire such a knowledge of Roman political history, of the relations 
of the different orders in Cicero’s time, of the state of society, and 
of many things besides, that make the task of the immature student 
too burdensome. He must come to these orations with fuller 
knowledge of antiquity than can be assumed at an early stage of 
his preparation. It is, of course, an obvious suggestion that 
Sallust’s Catiline should be read before the Catilinarian Ora- 
tions. 

Such a course of reading as has been outlined ought not, how- 


ever, to be permanent, particularly in its more advanced parts. 


a 
i 
| 
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Changes should be made in college requirements or recommenda- 
tions in Latin more slowly than they are in the English 
requirements, but in the same way; now one work should be sub- 
stituted, now another. What a benefit would not this simple 
expedient bring about in the wider and more varied reading of 
teachers, by which their knowledge of Latin would be extended, 
their teaching power enforced, and fresh enthusiasin gained! 

Will not classical teachers unite to bring about a change so 
simple, so reasonable, so helpful, so much to be desired? 

Wm. C. Collar 
Roxtury Latiz: School 


THE CONDITIONS NEEDED FOR THE SUC- 
CESSFUL TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


Prof. Wendell very happily touches * the main difference between 
the teaching of English and the teaching of the other subjects of 
secondary and upper education. English, he shows, is not a 
specialty, but the accomplishment of all educated persons, what- 
ever their employment or social position. Everything else is a 
mystery; its devotees are special craftsmen. The chemist may 
ignore astronomy and history, and forget his Greek. The lin- 
guist cares nothing for political economy. But chemist, linguist, 
astronomer and historian must all pay homage to their English, 
and, at least as students in the secondary range of education, 
must undergo the same training, and with the same‘ends in view. 
Only the student of philology proper has a justification for special- 
izing his English. But the philology of the native language is a 
science quite unconcerned with the power of expression and of 
literary interpretation. 

The student of English seeks to become acquainted with that 
which everybody knows. The student of every other subject seeks 


*In his paper on ‘‘ English in Secondary Schools,’’ read before the New 
England Association of College and Preparatory Schools, at New Haven, 
Oct. 14, 1893, 


| 
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to become initiated in an art or a science that only a few know. 
He who studies the higher mathematics soon finds himself walk- 
ing with but a select handful of companions. The case is almost 
the same in the upper regions of any science. Increasing special- 
ization isolates and concentrates, creating bonds of attachment 
and sympathy between the individuals of the small bands whom it 
segregates fromthe great public of active minds. English—not 
now viewed as philology—cannot properly*have any devotees -at 
all, any more than good manners, or veracity, or general probity 
of life can have special devotees. 

What consequences to the English teachers and to English 
teaching flow from this most fundamental difference between the 
study of English and all other studies? If peculiar difficulties 
seem to beset the teaching of English, is it not possibie that the 
cause of some of these difficulties is to be found in the nature of 
this teaching? 

One of the troubles about the English that everybody knows is 
that everybody learns his English by absorption from his environ- 
ment and not under scholastic discipline. For his Latin, his phys- 
ics, his music, the boy is beholden entirely to the school; having 
no theories of his own to urge, and no practices of his own to 
oppose to the reception of good teaching. But his English he 
brings with him; and even after he is enrolled in your classes, he 


still goes on learning additional English from other sources at a. 


rate infinitely more rapid than he learns it from you. 

Pupils come to the secondary school already in possession of 
vigorous powers of expression. ‘They can both write and speak. 
The English that everybody knows they also know in great meas- 
ure, and are coming to know more fully as they come more into 
contact with life, whether they are distinctly taught English or 
not. 

Evidently, therefore, if the English which the pupils know in 
advance is a sufficiently good English, the English teacher, as a 
teacher of expression, is superfluous: in the case of such pupils 
nature has forestalled the school. These are the ideal pupils. 
The things that everybody knows, the things that are in the air 
of good society and good literature, they know, and have not to 
be taught. Nor were they, at any time in their lives, especially 
taught these things, having imbibed them unconsciously from their 
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associations. Moreover, they know these things, not as formulas 
which they can repeat on demand, or as rules that they can cite 
by number, but as ingrained and ineradicable habits; so that they 
may be said, in one sense, not to know them at all, so well do 
they know them, so true is it that they know them without know- 
ing that they know them. 

There are such pupils; there are even schools filled with them 
—schools in which the English is so good that it need not be 
taught, and in which, therefore, it is not taught: not taught, that 
is, formally and pedagogically, as a subject of the course of study, 
but still taught, of course, essentially, as it cannot help being, by 
contact and association. 

The things that everybody knows are, by their very nature, 
chiefly to be taught by example, as they were originally learned, 
rather than by precept and text-book, the last resort of incapa- 
ble teachers. The rules of good writing that have any proper 
place in the secondary school may be printed on a single page. 
It is not knowledge of rules, or any other knowledge, that is 
fundamental to the business of acquiring a mastery of English 
expression. ' Given a very few principles capable of being formu- 
lated for ready application, the school is to go to work to enforce 
these principles by arousing motives and spurring youthful ambi- 
tions. To learn the rules by heart, to recite them daily, to hear 
lectures on their importance, will avail nothing. It is pitiful to 
see the trust in text-books of rhetoric, in books of exerctses in 
English, shown by the practice of schools that adopt bulky vol- 
umes, and try to labor through them against all reason and in 
defiance of human nature. 

It is useless to argue that while this doctrine may do very well 
for certain peculiar teachers, the average teacher needs a book of 
exercises and a rhetoric to keep him closely to his work. The 
conventional pedagogist will always be found hedging and skulk- 
ing behind the average teacher. Too indolent himself to think 
broadly and to pursue his thought to its true issues, the routinist 
lays out for teachers and pupils an abundance of hard work by the 
simple plan of imposing on them a book that is to be gone through 


in a certain time. But for the performance of this task high 


school teachers are educated beyond the needs of the occasion 
and are paid altogethertoo much. The text-book of rhetoric is 
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simply an obstacle to every teacher, whether superior, average or 
inferior. The good teacher will accomplish something good in 
spite of the book; the poor teacher will accomplish nothing even 
with the book. Laborious study of rhetoric achieves acquaintance 
with the rhetoric, and nothing more. Such study has no tend- 
ency to transmute itself into habit. If habit is indeed affected for 
good while such study is in progress, it is solely because the 
teacher has made his influence felt beneficaally; and this influence 
he could impart far more generously could he avail himself of the 
natural and fruitful times and occasions, and could he free his own 
mind and the minds of his pupils from the necessity of preparing for 
examinations. The teacher who has no personal influence cannot 
be a good teacher of English, though he may be a fair drill-mas- 
ter in Latin. For there is mystery about Latin, which secludes it 
from daily use and keeps it altogether aloof from the sphere of 
personal habit and useful accomplishment. Latin is one of the 
things that but few know, and which it is exceedingly bad form 
to parade in public. English, like good-manners and social us- 
ages, is one of the things that all know, and which it is exceed- 
ingly bad form not to be willing to put in evidence on the daily 
occasions of life. 

The Latin teacher who asks himself how he shail teach his 
pupils all that needs to be known about the oratio odligua, that 
they may be able, in their exercitations, to narrate obliquely 
without fault, sets himself a very difficult task. He has an oppor- 
tunity that calls for the exercise of the utmost skill and for a con- 
siderable amount of special knowledge. The case is a perfectly 
good type of the pedagogic cleverness required in all the subjects 
of the curriculum except English. To get an illustration as con- 
crete as possible of the nature of English teaching, let us take that 
most humble department of it—spelling. The oratio obligua is a 
piece of apparatus in the academic palestra. It is always left in 
the academy at graduation. But English spelling is a thing that 
everybody knows, or confesses his obligation to know,—a thing 
that everybody expects to use during all his life. The English 
teacher of spelling has no occult problem before him. His task 


‘is simply to get a boy who has a dictionary at his elbow to look 


up the words he uses and copy their spelling in his writing. Can 


a humbler, simpler function be conceived? The teacher’s aim, 
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with regard to English spelling, is to induce youth to practice the 
habit of looking up words till they acquire the resultant habit of 
correct spelling without painful effort. 

The Latin teacher has to devise ways and means of illustration 
and elucidation. The English teacher has to supply motive and 
stimulate resolution, The Latin teacher asks, Howcan I explain 
this difficulty. The English teacher asks, How can I make it 
seem to those boys worth their while to take pains with their Eng- 
lish. -Each teacher has a genuine problem; but the two prob- 
lems differ foto cao. 

It is obvious that the teacher of a subject inherently difficult 
and special must bring to bear on his task all possible skill and 
adroitness; while the teacher of a subject inherently easy and 
general must avail himself of the public spirit of the school or of 
the enthusiasm that he can inspire in his class. In other subjects 
pupils will get their lessons as a matter of course, because they 
have adjusted themselves to the routine. They will spell and 
capitalize and punctuate their English correctly, and add to it the 
corollaries of clearness, force, and elegance, whenever they shall 
feel an inner prompting to please. Many a youth and manya 
maid have postponed the application of intense effort to the pro- 
duction of good written English until the methods of the business 
college or the usual exigencies of the editorial or the mercantile 
office have furnished them a motive that the school had never 
known how to bring to bear. 

To teach a special subject well requires special knowledge and 
special skill. To teach an easy general subject well requires 
common knowledge, but infinite patience and unremitting watch- 
fulness. The specialty demands personal and private qualities; 
the general subject demands a wholesome atmosphere and a pre- 
vailing high standard of ambition. The specialist, working his 
way through difficulties, needs to summon all his tact. The 
teacher of the general subject is powerless unless he is aided by a 
general high tone. ‘Thus the specialist is fairly independent of 
the aims and methods of his colleagues; but the English teacher 
is altogether at the mercy of the general tone or public spirit of 
the school as ascertained by his colleagues collectively and by all 
the other agencies that affect the prevailing animus. The chief 
requisite for the production of a piece of well written English is 
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such a mental equipment in its writer as is described by the ex- 
pressions, love of beauty and order, desire to please, self-respect. 
In other words English depends on tone, on mora/e. 

Cleverness prepares best for examinations: but examinations 
may be best prepared for in the poorest school. Examinations 
are hostile to tone, for they tend to specialize still further the 
very specialties themselves. This they do by confining attention 
to narrow ranges of anticipated questioning. It is a maxim of 
unfailing application in education that wherever there are exami- 
nations there is preparation for them; and preparation for exami- 
nations is inconsistent with good morale. One of the sorriest 
spectacles afforded by modern school life is of pupils tumultuously 
getting up some neglected subject of a coming college examina- 
tion, resorting to extrinsic aids and studying past examination 
papers, as if they were so adding to the sum of their training and 
becoming fitter for college. The practice of cramming has been 
defended as fostering some sort of smartness or alertness; and 
this effect it may indeed have. Nevertheless it is especially 
injurious to tone. 

For good tone in a school involves, as of its very essence, pains- 
taking, carefulness, the study of beauty, of form, of symmetry. 
A pupil should no more be willing to present a slovenly manu- 
script than he would to appear untidy in person or coarse of 
speech. Where tone is high, each individual always does his 
best; and only where each one does his best is there any likeli- 
hood of homage to the amenities. Good tone expresses itself, of 
course, in many other parts of school and college life besides the 
English. But of the subjects grouped in the course of study, no 
other so peculiarly serves as index of the prevailing tone; no 
other is so dependent on tone for all its prosperity. 

Lack of tone among students shows itself in mental and moral 
dullness, or even in profligacy of life; and lack of tone among 
teachers shows itself in the adoption of /aissez-faire theories of 
government and the abandonment of the moral supervision of 
their charge as a matter not included in their bond. 

The mere specialist looks into his bond; and, as he finds there 


neither manners and morals nor English, he leaves these to the 
principal and tothe English teacher. Bad English is not a bad 
thing in the physics class room; there the only bad thing is bad 
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physics. This description of the public spirit of many great 
schools is no caricature. The prevalent view of the duty of 
special teachers is that when exercises in their respective special- 
ties are presented to them, they are to concern themselves solely 
with the content of these exercises and mot at all with their form. 
Perhaps no English teacher has yet gone so far as to match this 
absurd misconception by adopting the corresponding opinion that 
his function is to deal solely with the form of compositions and 
not at all with their content. 

The existence in a faculty of an English teacher who is a spe- 
cialist of expression favors the tndolence of the rest, who natur- 
ally come to regard themselves as authorized to surrender 
responsibility for a duty that is specially assigned to another. 
Thus the English teacher both makes and mars. Undoubtedly 
he mars far more than he makes. What he can do towards fur-¢ 
thering zeal for good English expression is less than he undoes 
by exempting the other teachers from doing anything. 

It would be a strange case if in a school only one teacher were 
particular about truthfulness, and all the other teachers passed 
over falsehood as a matter not within their province. It would 
be a strange case if only one teacher objected to rowdyism, and 
all the other teachers winked at it as a juvenile eccentricity 
beyond their control. There are some ‘things in education which 
the individual educator cannot delegate, which are equally his 
concern whatever his speciality, whether they are nominated in 
his bond or not. The teacher who exerts no moral influence at 
all is no teacher at all. 

Conceiving English more and more as a specialty, teachers have 
tended to withdraw from the duty of supervising it. Thus one 
man or woman is left in a school to be critical and particular about 
expression, the rest restricting themselves to being critical and 
particular only about the matter expressed. In this state of 
things precisely that happens to English which would happen to 
veracity were only one teacher out of a dozen to object to lying. 
English inevitably runs down where badness is tolerated by the 
majority: it has hard work to maintain its level where badness is 
tolerated by even one. A single easy-going teacher, with low 
ideals, perhaps with a contempt for the conventional decencies of 
life, but with tact in winning the favor of youth by indulging 
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their indolence, may effectually thwart the efforts of his united 
colleagues. The teacher who has contempt for spelling, for 
punctuation, for penmanship, for neatness of expression, being 
filled with a devouring enthusiasm for aorists, reactions, volts, 
specific gravities, or what not, is a well known phenomenon in 
education. Inthe higher education, narrow specialist as he is, 
and haughtily as he may look down upon the esthetic conventions, 
he is doubtless wanted; for here habits are already formed and 
fixed, and young men in this stage must have learned to make 
their account with idiosyncrasies. 

For the eccentric and unassimilable specialist, however, second- 
ary education has no use. All the teachers of a secondary school 
must feel and act as one towards the things that everybody knows. 
The things that everybody knows are social usages and the rules, 
generally, for the conduct of life. The things that only a few 
isolated people know are the several branches arranged in the 
program of studies. 

The misfortune of secondary English is that it finds itself on 
the wrong side. As soon as possible it must be transferred to 
the other. Secondary English belongs with social usages, and 
not with the recondite arts and sciences. Certainly some great 
evil has befallen our secondary English, for its condition, accord- 
ing to all the accounts, is inexpressibly dreadful. If any one 
person, such as a teacher of composition, is responsible for this 
state of things, all will agree that he should be summarily abol- 
ished as a disastrous failure: but the truth is that the teacher of 
composition is the least responsible of all the parties concerned 
—that he is, in fact, the very one who is not responsible at all, 
and that it is his colleagues en masse, and not he himself, that 
should be abolished. The specialists, that is to say, should, as 
specialists with regard to English, denying that they know it or 
have a duty towards it, be abolished; and in their stead should be 


engaged broader-minded specialists who acknowledge the same 
fealty to English expression that they, do if they are gentlemen 
and ladies, to manners and morals. 

Practically, the problem ‘s, to cause the spirit of English train- 
ing to descend on all the members of each teaching body. If the 
tore of any school is low, this grand consummation cannot, of 
course, in that school, be achieved until the tone is elevated. If 
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the principal confesses he cannot inaugurate the reform, then 
there is no hope; he is principal in name but is no leader. The 
correction of compositions, of course, requires patience; but 
patience is not a special virtue. Spelling and punctuation, para- 
graphing and penmanship, are, to be sure, wretchedly low, 
plebeian functions compared with the teaching of paradigms; but 
he who teaches in a high school must stoop even to these humili- 
ations. 

In the arrangement of our secondary schools as now organized, 
English written by pupils comes under the eye of every teacher; 
so that the opportunity for taking cognizance of English writing 
is presented to every teacher in more than sufficient abundance. 
The simple question is, Shall each teacher exercise supervision 
over the form of this writing, correcting and admonishing and 
insisting, just as he does with regard to the subject matter of his 
department. For English is a thing that everybody knows, and 
to ignore it is to be disloyal to duty. ’ 

Samuel Thurber 
Girls’ High School, Boston 


FORMAL VS. CONCRETE STUDIES IN THE 
COLLEGE 


The educated public is practically a unit in the opinion that the 
college should furnish a liberal education; in this demand there 
has been little change. But when we ask, What constitutes a 
liberal education? we find that the advanced thought of the pres- 
ent differs materially from the current ideas of forty years ago. 
Then the chief subjects were classics and mathematics; little else 
was taught. 

Language is always the means by which we express thought, 
and mathematics the means by which we determine the quantita- 
tive relations of things. Evidently these are important subjects, 
for without language our thought would remain undeveloped, 
while without knowing how the quantity of one thing is related to 
that of others we should not be able to master the material world. 
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Railroads, bridges, ships, cities and the like, would be impossi- 
bilities. It is easy to see, therefore, that should we have noth- 
ing more in colleges than what is contained in Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics, we should still have much knowledge useful for life. 
So great, however, was the old estimation of the value of formal 
culture, that men were indifferent to the knowledge worth of 
studies. In accordance with this view, the classics were taught 
largely from the formal or grammatical standpoint. The ideas 
expressed by the Greek and Latin authors were not so much re- 
garded as the grammatical construction of the language. To be 
sure, it is of immense service to bring pupils into contact with 
such ideas and views of life as are expressed by Plato; yet on the 
whole it must be admitted that the focus of the instruction was 
upon the grammatical construction of the language. 

However inadequate this theory may now seem, there are still 
those who regard it as having so large a measure of truth, that it 
may be well to examine for a moment the favorable side of this 
formal discipline. In the first place, grammatical study appeals 
particularly to intellectual aspects of the mind, for it reveals in a 
somewhat concrete way its logical workings. All thought is of 
course expressed in language, and can thus be studied through 
linguistic forms. When the student devotes his time to the dis- 
covery of logical relations through a study of grammatical or rhe- 
torical forms, he is in reality working at the beginnings of such 
subjects as logic, psychology, and philosophy. For this reason 
classical students are likely to be strong logical reasoners. 

Furthermore, grammatical and mathematical studies are the 
easiest to teach. They become powerful pedagogical instruments 
of mind-training, even with poor teaching. The reason for this 
is that they are perfectly definite, and are for the most part logi- 
cally arranged. This being the case, it is comparatively easy to 
present at each lesson just enough surmountable difficulties for 
the pupil to overcome. A lesson in Latin or Greek has so many 
sentences to translate, so many expressions to be noted. A les- 
son in mathematics has so many problems to solve. These diffi- 
culties are perceptible, definite, and surmountable. They are of a 
nature to make themselves felt to the student; he cannot help 
seeing them, and, if he learns his lesson, overcoming them. 
There is consequently in these subjects a movable fulcrum of 
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difficulties upon which the pupil may exert his mental power. This 
is the reason why linguistic and mathematical studies have always 
been such incomparable instruments for exercising the intellectual 
powers of students. It is still their warrant for a large place in 
the modern curriculum, The college has not yet learn.d how to 
teach modern subjects, even modern languages, in such a way as 
to make them equivalent to the old subjects as intellect tal disci- 
plines. Thereare difficulties, to be sure, in the dissection of a bird, 
but they do not force themselves upon the student, compelling 
him to master them in order to proceed. There is nothing that 
the professor of modern subjects needs to study so much as the peda- 
gogy of his branch of instruction, for the probability is that a 
poorer teacher in the old studies will show better results in the 
line of strictly intellectual drill. 

So much for the old curriculum under the old methods. We 
need now to see in what particulars the modern college has de- 
parted from the road our fathers trod. The departure has been 
a double one. Both methods and subject-matter have greatly 
changed. 

Methods have become more concrete and inductive; less dog- 
matic, formal, and deductive. Instead of spending one or two 
years in detached grammatical study, before beginning to read a 
language, the teacher now sets the pupils to reading as soon as 
they have acquired even the most elementary notions of grammar. 
He calls attention to regularity of forms and structure, thus 
building up a knowledge of the grammar from the concrete mat- 
ter of the text. The result is that the pupils read much earlier 
than they used to, gaining at the same time a much warmer inter- 
est in their study than was formerly possible. The same is, or 
may be, true in mathematics. This subject also is feeling the influ- 
ence of the inductive sciences, which have taught us that it is 
better to proceed from facts to principles, than to attempt an 
application of principles before they are thoroughly understood. 

But the point in which the present current idea of liberal edu- 
cation differs from the formal one just described, lies in the sub- 
ject matter. It might be inferred that the modern college curric- 
ulum differs from the old only in the number of subjects taught, 
when the question might at once be raised whether a few subjects 
well studied might not be better than a large number more super- 
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ficially taught. The difference is more than quantitative—it is 
one of kind. Not only were the old subjects taught in a formal 
manner, but they themselves were largely formal in character. 
Mathematics is not modern science, yet it underlies modern 
sciences as a form common to them all. We get a little of the 
concrete through the problems in arithmetic, algebra, and geom- 
etry, it is true, but pure mathematics is purely formal. In the 
same way, the grammar of any tongue is not thought, but itis a 
form in which all thought must be expressed. Now, if linguistics 
and mathematics may fairly be called formal in their nature, the 
one giving the form in which human thought must express itself, 
and the other giving the form governing the natural sciences, 
then it follows that these are largely form studies rather than 
thought or knowledge studies. 

The position of the modern college is that it is perhaps more 
liberalizing and certainly far more useful to pursue thought studies 
along with form studies than it is to spend all the time on the 
formal aspect of instruction alone. The old idea that the student 
must, in order to get a liberal training, withdraw from lines of 
thought having immediate relation to life, reminds us of the 
monastic period when men withdrew to monasteries and hermits’ 
caves in order to live a religious life, thus preparing themselves 
for the life to come. But just as we now perceive that religion is 
vital only asit is wrought out in daily life, so the modern college 
perceives that true liberality in education consists in training the 
student, not only through the forms of knowledge, but by means 
of the knowledge itself. Liberality of education consists not so 
much in possessing a traditional store of ideas, as in having un- 
derstanding and sympathetic interest for what most concerns the 
welfare of man. He is illiberally educated whose interests and 
understanding are measured alone by what pertains solely to his 
calling. 

The studies of which linguistics may be said to be the form are 
those that pertain to human life and social organizations, such as 
history, the record of what men have done; political economy, 
the examination of the production, exchange, and consumption of 
wealth; social science, a study of the social problems growing out 
of our religious, economic, and political conditions; political 


science, the systematic study of government; literature, the 
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artistic representation of the ideals and strivings of men. On the 
other hand, the concrete studies pertaining to nature are physics, 
chemistry, biology, geology, physical geography, etc. If, there- 
fore, we grant the principle that it is as good for the mind to ex- 
ercise itself on concrete knowledge as upon merely the abstract 
forms of knowledge, we see that the scope of college work im- 
mediately broadens. The old education fitted men for a few pro- 
fessions as they formally existed, such as law, medicine, and the- 
ology; but it had little immediate relation to other practical call- 
ings. It constituted in reality a special training for a few pro- 
fessions. Furthermore, it gave young men little opportunity to 
discover their natural tastes and abilities, whereas, the modern 
college, dealing with a number of lines of actual knowledge, fur- 
nishes this very desirable opportunity. The natural results of the 
old formal training are more apparent in Germany than in this 
new land, where pioneer conditions still exert an influence. There 
the cultured and the uncultured form distinct social castes. So 
powerful has this caste feeling been, that students have been 
known to commit suicide rather than engage in unprofessional 
work outside their caste. To this day the ‘‘ bread studies,” 7. ¢. 
those having to do with real knowledge, are theoretically despised 
though they are in reality diligently pursued by students of the 
universities. Now, however, in this country, since the modern 
colleges recognize the dignity and culture value of all the great 
sciences of life and nature, they bring the advantages of higher 
education to entirely new classes of society. Instead of confin- 
ing college education, as of old, to a few professions or to those 
who could afford it as a luxury, they now offer it as the greatest 
instrument of success in practical life for all who have the ability 
to pursue it and the money to pay for it. The college has, there- 
fore, passed from a state largely aristocratic to one much more 
democratic. 

Along with the admission of several domains of concrete knowl- 
edge, comes the necessary differentiation of study into several 
courses, or general lines of work. Nobody can learn everything. 
What we need to guard against is a one-sided culture. Each 
course of study should have a sufficient quantity of the various 
types of training essential to a fairly symmetrical development of 


mind. We need not concern ourselves so much with the question 
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whether a given course is in itself equal to another, as with the 
more important question whether it is best fitted to develop those 


phases of mind for which it is established. 
Charles DeGarmo 
Swarthmore College 


THE WASTE OF MATHEMATICS 


There was a time, not many decades ago, when the culture of 
the colleges and the curricula of the schools consisted of Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics, in quantities varying with the thorough- 
ness of the institution, but with quite a constant interdependent 
ratio. The heads of each of these departments watched one 
another most jealously to see that no one attempted to exceed his 
proper share of the student’s time. While they were thus en- 
gaged in tripartite def: other foes, foes from without, assumed 
the quiet aggressive and little by little the sciences found a place 
in the college course of study. 

Latin was not at all averse to this inroad, because the nomen- 
clature of science is largely taken from that tongue. Greek 
looked with forbearance upon the innovation for a like reason and 
shuddered only when hybrid words were called into use. Mathe- 
matics regarded the intrusion of the sciences with especial joy; 
they gave a strong reason for the extension of mathematical 
studies, and soon formed with them an inseparable alliance. 

The time of the student, once divided by three, now came to 
have four for its divisor and as the sciences became differentiated 
a still further division became necessary. If the time was origi- 
nally fully occupied what would be the effect of this increase of 
claimants? Either the ability to acquire information must be 
increased in like proportion or the demands of each subject must 
submit to a decrease. In one, at least, of the original three the 
converse of the second alternative has been observed. Mathe- 
matics has asserted that first of all it, as the great disciplinary 
study, cannot be subjected to curtailment and secondly, as the 
framework of proof in all the exact sciences, it must grow as they 


grow. 
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Let us examine this claim of mathematics. Is it the only dis- 
ciplinary study? When its only rivals were Latin and Greek, and 
they were regarded as food for memory, unquestionably it offered 
the only as well as the best training for the reasoning faculties. 
It alone could conduct an investigation or demonstration from 
accepted truths to ultimate conclusions; it could start with 
axioms visibly true in the concrete and pass to conceptions that 
exist only in the abstract, and it formed the type of deductive 
processes. In character it has not changed, it still possesses its 
pristine merits, but the methods of teaching and the habits of 
study are so changed that other subjects fall into a similar if not 
same category. 

Man intellectually is a biped, his two mental powers of locomo- 
tion are induction and deduction, and for his secure advance the 
one is just as important as the other. While resting upon one of 
these supports, giving it the increasing strength that comes from 
exercise, he is better prepared to reach forth the other and secure 
for it a safe resting place and then it receives the vigor of action. 
Whatever there may be of weakness in this sinister member— 
induction, is compensated for in cunning and falls short of being 
dextral only by being deficient in latent strength. 

If the inductive processes are of equal value with those known as 
deductive, then those subjects which rest on the former are as 
important from the standpoint of discipline as mathematics can 
claim to be. These processes in the modern methods of instruct- 
ing form the essential parts in science, language, and even in 
history, political economy, and psychology, therefore they are 
worthy of attention as aids in mental development. But while 
they are taking on day by day more and more of the disciplinary 
character, mathematics, which once claimed the sole power to 
develop mental growth, holds on to its original one-third of the 
student’s time. The logical conclusion to which this leads us is 
that the amount of mathematics taught must be curtailed, if the 
demands of the sciences upon it can then be met. 

Do we need the amount of mathematics now included in our 
undergraduate courses? Of course no reference is made here to 
the advisability or necessity of every one devoting three or four 
years to this subject; but in passing it might be said that when 
we remember that the great Cayley began life as a barrister and 
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that one of America’s greatest mathematicians was for many 
years a teacher of music, it is neither safe nor wise to say that 
because my life work is to be thus or so I shall not study this or 
that subject. When we regard the course of the college student 
as preparatory we must advise a wide range of study, even if we 
sacrifice the mu/tum for the mu(ta. 

But, to go back to our theme, do we need for subsequent 
study or general culture the mu/ta of mathematics or the mu/tum? 
Have we too many topics or too much of each? The number of 
topics is practically fixed by a consensus of opinion, but the 
amount of matter crowded within the backs of our text-books has 
been increased steadily to forestall possible criticism or to include 
subjects that rivals had omitted, until now we have algebras and 
geometries of five hundred pages and two volumed treatises on 
calculus as books for college students. Usually the teacher 
omits parts and the students not wishing to be outdone in gener- 
Osity omit other’parts. ‘To the author this seems strange, but it 
is true that the student, not knowing the relative importance of 
the various topics, regards an omission as arbitrary and sees no 
reason why the next difficult chapter or paragraph should not be 
left out. The same is true when portions are in fine print, only 
in this case the decision was made by the author. This growth 
in the size of text-books in mathematics is unwarranted and with- 
out a parallel in subjects that are unvarying so far as the elements 
are concerned. It surely is time for reaction, for a curtailment. 
How can it be done so as not to interfere with its utilitarian side? 

The method is simple and practical even if liable to the objec- 
tion that no two persons would wholly agree as to the means of 
executing it. My plan would be to go through the applied 
sciences and note every principle of mathematics referred to 
either directly or indirectly; would then demonstrate each of 
these principles fully and with all possible extensions and general- 
izations, and all principles to which these demonstrations refer or 
on which they depend. Follow this plan until axioms are reached, 
classify the results topically and we should have all that we need 
of algebra, geometry, analytical geometry, trigonometry, and cal- 
culus. A series of text-books prepared on this plan with refer- 
ences ahead as well as back would contain about half as much as 
those now in use, they would be direct, with everything given for 
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a purpose, which is, in itself, an incentive. and would leave no 
room for dangerous exclusions of parts. If the former theses were 
sustained showing that mathematics is not theonly disciplinary 
study and that a mind can be developed with the aid of other 
subjects, then this abbreviated course of mathematics would 
prove ample for its share of discipline, and leave more time for 
those other topics which alike possess the dual merit—mental 
stimulus and practical ends. 

It must be remembered that this course is intended for general 
students and is not supposed to form the be all and end all for 
specialists. ‘hey will seek an extension of their knowledge in 
those larger treatises to which they would eventually turn even if 
they waded through the padded books now in use. 

In addition it is confidently believed that such a direct treat- 
ment would be equally valuable with the more elaborate treatises 
in arousing a deeper interest in mathematics and in developing 
exceptional geniuses. 

Much attention has been lately given to the question how to 
teach mathematics; of more importance is the query how much 
mathematics should we teach. 

J. Howard Gore, Professor of Mathematics 


Columbian University 


THE STUDY OF IRVING , 


The majority of children who knock at our high school doors, 
are the friends of American poets. Through the winsome lines of 
‘* Hiawatha” and ‘‘ Snow-Bound,” they have gained a love for Long- 
fellow and Whittier, but classic prose isa sealed book. A few, who 
were trained in Froebeb ways, have made acquaintance with 
Washington Irving through their study of old Dutch life in Man- 
hattan. They have studied pen pictures from the ‘‘ Knickerbocker,” 
and have sketched and colored the quaint homes. As literature 
was revealed through the study of early history and geography, 
the children were delighted with the story of the little New York 
boy who prowled among the narrow streets, peered into the 
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quaint houses, studied the life and manners of the queer Dutch 
people, and stored away the threads of historic fact which were 
to be woven into the fanciful fabric of classic literature. But the 
privileged ones are very few who have been favored with our best 
methods, and the high school teacher must supplement much lack 
of training. The leading spirit is contagious, and the joy of the 
teacher in developing her theme, will be reflected in the keen 
pleasure of the children, and their ready sympathy with the work. 
The teacher must be suggestive, that the class may be conclusive. 
Let them search for material while she adds less accessible, im- 
portant dafa, and the scholars draw deductions. The objective 
point is not reached by a bound, nor would this be productive of 
the best results. The gate of true learning opens through the 
path of thought, and by the mind’s activity we hope for growth, 
We feel a sense of triumph as we work out an enigma, and it is 
well if the children be puzzled for the point. Though they wan- 
der pitifully, hopelessly, in the dark as it seems to them, let the 
teacher beware how she turn on her headlight of knowledge. 
Let them grope their way out into the gray dawn of intelligence, 
while the searchlight of close questioning shall enrich them with 
a flood of clear shining truth. The teacher should act as guide- 
post, to point the line of march. She need not despair, though 
the class seem long in the dark. Remember the guide-post still 
patiently points the way, though the children be lost deep in the 
woods. One afteranothera bright thought comes, and many heads 
work out the right solution. 

In this way we have traced the life of Irving, and the class 
found a purpose in the lonely wandering of the child about New 
York. They saw that thoughtful observation in youth was the 
foundation of fame in later years; that the whole reading world 
paid grateful tribute for a studious childhood. They caught an 
inspiring thought from the simple incident of the Testament, 
found by the deathbed, inscribed with the name of the early love. 
It bespoke a reverence for God and a devotion to a cherished 
ideal, which were the anchors of a noble life. 

Lowell’s criticism we used in such measure as was adapted to 
the child, and we often found it the keynote of our reading. It 
led us into foreign fields, as we inquired, ‘‘Who was Cervantes, 
and fow he ‘met death in his gentle despair?’” and ‘‘ Wherein was 
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Irving comparable to the great Spanish writer in his ‘ gravest sweet 
humour?’” Carefully chosen passages from the immortal ‘‘ Don 


Quixote” were compared with selections from the American 
author, to show the propriety of the criticism, and stimulate the 
child to broader work. 

We are ‘‘cabined, cribbed, confined” by limitations, as we 
attempt to follow the prescribed schedule of our schools. We 
must broaden the work. We want that it should ramify from the 
central theme into a wheel of thought which bears us onward 
with spokes pointed to all quarters. We do not propose an 
unabridged course in Irving, and what shall we substitute? What 
shall we glean from the great harvest of his thought, to give the 
children the ripest grain? For variety of theme, proving the 
symmetry of the author’s power, the ‘‘Sketch-Book”’ proves a classic 
gem. But even here let us be careful how we pick and choose. 
The scholars are not trained thinkers. We must bait them. 
They have no cultivated taste. We must hold out tempting 
fruit. Let us remember the variety of life and mind with which 
we deal. Those scholars are very rare to whom life has been 
one long advantage. In some homes represented, there is scarce- 
ly a Bible, much less a dictionary. Manya dear child asks to 
borrow a small school dictionary that she may study her text at 
home. It is pitiful, appalling; nevertheless true. And if we 
visit these homes and wonder where we may sit down in safety, 
we shall not marvel at the lack of well-filled shelves. Under 
such conditions, the enthusiastic teacher must curb ‘‘ vaulting 
ambition,” and go slowly if she would work successfully. The 
children can absorb the best, if in a mild solution. But they 
must taste the fluid extract, before they can assimilate the solid 
beef of literature. She was a wise principal who announced to 
her fashionable school, ‘‘I have engaged a gentleman to teach 
you how to talk about a novel.”” The young ladies broke into 
applause, which would have been sighs of dismay had she told 
them, ‘‘You will have an instructor in literary criticism.” 

Before we open our ‘‘ Sketch-Book ” for close study, it seems wise 
to take a broader sweep of our author’s work, and learn his range 
of history. The children recognize the great energy and industry 
of the man who utilized his ministry to Spain, in searching 
archives, collating from state papers, studying old temples, and 
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gathering material for his monumental work. At this most 
appropriate season, brilliant passages from the ‘‘ Life of Columbus ” 
reveal the great discoverer and navigator in a clearer light, and 
kindle the keenest interest. With the names of ‘‘ Alhambra” and 
‘*Grenada”’ how the beauty sparkles and the vision broadens. The 
grand old castle and its people, the royal life within the walls, the 
Moorish history, the great queen whose fair fame is blotted by 
intolerance to a noted race, sweep past us* in spectacular array, 
and as the themes develop, we clamor for more time to investi- 
gate the gorgeous pageant. Buta remorseless system goads us 
to turn from these glowing pages of the past, and consider definite 
bits from the ‘‘ Sketch-Book,”’ an abridged edition. 

Sleepy Hollow always beguiles the child. In its quiet corners 
he finds the ‘‘ happiest spirit” and ‘‘ gravest sweet humor" which 
characterize the author. He sees all that is mean and despicable, 
in the fawning, scheming, selfish, conceited, cowardly school- 
master. One boy declares that ‘‘ Ichabod was brutal because he 
kicked his horse,” and all scorn his superstition, his vanity, and 
his fears. They see the propriety of his name. A bit of natural 
history proves how weil the surname fits his style and bearing, 
and a little word study shows how aptly the ‘‘Ichabod”’ illus- 
trated his fate. Just here we are in touch with our Quaker Poet, 
as we examine the index of our Whittier, and note the title 
‘*Ichabod.” We read the poem and recall its meaning. A bit 
of American history is suggested with the thought of the ‘‘ Fugitive 
Slave Law” that tempted a great statesman to sell his fair name 
for a mess of pottage. Through the cloud of disgrace shines the 
light of the gentle poet’s sweetness, as he mourns with tender 
charity for this Goliath who lies low in the dust. The children 
grasp the lesson; they hear the warning note of a trust betrayed, 
and they learn the ‘‘ sweetness of forgiving,” from the different 
points of view. 

We return to the school at Tarrytown, and the scholars intro- 
duce other pedagogues famed in story. One suggests the ‘‘ Hoosier 
Schoolmaster.”’ Another is acquainted with the infamous Squeers; 
a third tells the story of the noble Dr. Arnold. And we turn to 
‘*Snow-Bound ” for a full memory iesson of that universal genius, 

Who early gained the power to pay 
His cheerful, self-reliant way. 
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The schoolmaster of ‘‘ Deserted Village” offers another interesting 
sketch, and we follow the salient points of each, touching upon 
resemblances and differences in character. Out of our compari- 
sons grow choice bits of composition. Each scholar may select 
his own hero, and reproduce the sketch, or moralize upon the 
personality. Here we develop such subjects as ‘‘ The School of 
Sleepy Hollow Compared with Hillhouse High School,” ‘* The 
Ideal Teacher,” ‘‘ The Ideal School,” ‘‘ Early Days and Modern 
Ways,” ‘‘The Mistakes of the Schoolroom,” ‘‘ Teacher and 
Scholar, the Best of Friends,” ‘* The Object of School Life.” 

Meanwhile the artists’ pencils have been busy, and our text is 
rich in illustrations from this most suggestive theme. Ichabod, 
loose-jointed and floppy, appears sailing along the lanes under 
high wind. The schgolroom interior and exterior is depicted. 
Gunpowder and Dare}+Devil are realistic with their respective 
traits. Ichabod leading the choir on Sunday isa favorite subject. 
The dance at Van Tassel’s is full of animation, and the headless. 
horseman actually hurling his pate at the trembling master, is an 
added tragedy in our studio. Sometimes a quiet, sleepy scene 
appears, as the Tappan Zee or the hazy hills. 

If teacher or scholar be so fortunate as to have known this: 
Hudson region, a point is gained. We have no ambition to 
transcend the author in his touches of the hooded mountains, 
the lordly river, and the sleepy dale; but experience may enforce 
the scene, and to have rambled through those quiet, winding 
ways, to have looked out upon the flowing river from the home 
nestled amid sweeping elms bordering the banks in a shaded 
dell—a picture of white stucco, gabled roof and clamboring ivy — 
to have rested by the grave of the busy man whose work of pen 
or slate is over, is an experience which deepens the value of biog- 
raphy. It rejoices us to have the light break in upon a little 
urchin who exclaims, ‘‘ That is just right for Irving tolive at 
Sunnyside. He always seems so bright and pleasant.” 

‘‘Rip Van Winkle” is another sketch which captivates the chil- 
dren. They note the broad good-humor, the jollity and mirth. 
They find many an adjective to describe the hero, and though he 
interests and amuses them, they realize that his qualities are not 
sterling. The life is useless, because aimiess. It has no foun- 
dation rock of character, and beneath the top layer of amiability 
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is a substratum of selfishness more subtle, more dangerous, than 
Ichabod’s. The spirit of lawlessness, of irresponsibility, so fatal 
to good citizenship, the scholars are quick to note, and they recog- 
nize the insidious evil which has dzadened all manliness, and 
wrecked a home. We are fortunate if we may read the sketch 
when the inimitable actor is in town, that the children may see 
the grandest temperance lesson which stage or story has 
revealed. 

Meantime we have gained strength for sttonger work, and are 
somewhat prepared to read the scroll of English history which 
unrolls before us as we approach Westminster. Within its walls 
how often history repeats itself, and every inch of ground seems 
sacred. Children usually have a most indefinite idea of the 
great Abbey, and numerous views illustrating the various para- 
graphs of the ‘‘Sketch’”’ assist our study. At first, queer answers 
come to random questions. If we ask for the celebrities buried 
here, Shakspere invariably leads the list. The untaught child 
has reached the natural conclusion that the greatest of England’s 
writers should rest in her grandest tomb. But the answer bids us 
stroll away to Avon, and in the modest church by the winding 
stream, invite the child to read upon the grave that curious in- 
scription which precludes all noted burial. 

In the Abbey the lines which we trace on a single slab, are 
suggestive hints of a wole life history. Explorers, discoverers, 
scientists; po2ts, artists, historians; generals, statesmen, mon- 
archs; whatan array is this! What a résumé of past goodness, 
greatness, glory! What acontrast is suggested in life’s purposes 
and projects! The royal trappings and armorial bearings pale 
beside the names of heroes whose glorious deeds shall be immor- 
tal. The word ‘‘crusaders” strikes fire from flint in our class- 
room, and we sweep our lens over the broad fields of Medieval 
history. The children are ready to think and discuss, and it 
pays to give them time. They bring out the spear and the lance 
of the Middle Ages. They picture the noble steed and the brave 
knight in his coat of mail. They study his life and times, and 
the object of his quest. Here is the teacher’s opportunity to 
enforce a practical significance from the knightly motto of 
Noblesse oblige.” | From our topical studies and discussions 
suggested by the text, grow the composition themes: ‘‘The 
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Story of the Crusades,” ‘‘The Knight of the Middle Ages,” 
‘*The Results of the Crusades on European Life,” ‘‘ Knighthood 
of ‘Today.”’ 

As we linger with Irving in the fretted chapel of Henry 
Seventh, Moreford’s exquisite poem, ‘‘ The Two Queens in West- 
minster,” adds a charm to our work. The little people are fasci- 
nated by the contrasts in the royal women, and express most 
positive sentiments on the ‘‘ Parallel between Queen Bess and 
Queen Mary,” or on the question, ‘‘ Was the Execution of Queen 
Mary Justifiable?’’ The compositions do not equal their sub- 
jects in strength. They are childish, hence we know that they are 
genuine. They are thoughtful, therefore they are hopeful. As 
we reach the Poets’ Corner in our stroll through the Abbey, we 
note the range of master minds from Chaucer to Tennyson, and 
the class are in touch with the sympathy reaching from the old 
world to the new, as they find vur Children’s Poet in a favored 
niche. 

With all its beauty and its grandeur, its rich memories of the 
past, its time-honored pageant to aid her, let the teacher ask her- 
self whose fault it is if the class are not delighted with our classic 
prose exemplified in this stately sketch of the ‘‘ Abbey.” 

Certain gem passages from Irving have become crystallized in 
our memories. One or two descriptions of Hudson river scenery 
are our own, and they will speak for us more eloquently than we 
can hope to do, as we traverse the majestic stream. The music 
of the great organ of the Abbey is our possession, and we are 
filled with the hope of goodness as it rolls its power upon the soul 
or as the airy voices of the choir recede in the distance. 

The final passages from the ‘‘ Abbey” sum up all that we mean, 
but cannot say, of the grand cathedral and we have made them 
ours so surely that Memory cannot lose her claim upon the 
lines. As we suggest a memory service for April third, we meet 
such ready response, we have such fund of material in artists’ 
sketches, topical studies, compositions and quotations, as should 
rejoice the heart of any teacher who claims to be both sensible 


and sanguine. 
Gertrude F. Adams 


High School, New Haven, Conn. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR ENGLISH 


It is but little over a year since the publication of the paper en- 
titled ‘‘ Regents’ English,” yet in this brief space of time many 
important steps have been taken and measures discussed, which it 
will be profitable to recapitulate. 

First came the Binghamton conference, devoted exclusively to 
a discussion of the English question—sée Review for May, 1893. 
Nearly contemporaneously with this conference, the regents an- 
nounced their new programme, requiring three years of English 
instruction in all high schools and academies. Soon after the 
regents had taken action, the faculty of Cornell voted to adopt 
the regents’ requirements and to discontinue certificates in English 
from private schools. In July, at the regular regents’ conference, 
English was made a prominent, perhaps, I may say, the most 
prominent, subject of debate. Among the papers read was one 
which I had prepared, at the request of the secretary, and in 
which I indicated what seemed to me the best ways and means of 
making the new programme effective. In consequence of a print- 
ers’ strike in the Albany office, the proceedings of the regents 
have not yet been published. I am unable, therefore, to put be- 
fore the reader the views advanced by the several speakers who 
took part in the discussion. Enough in this place to state that 
every presentation of the claims of sound, practical English, met 
with the hearty approval of the meeting. 

In New England also this question has come to the front. It 
enjoyed the lion’s share of the proceedings of the Conference of 
College and Preparatory schools, held at Yale in October last, as 
appears from the report in the Review for December. The paper 
by Professor Wendell, of Harvard, seems to me to be especially 
happy in presenting a clear and comprehensive survey of the dif- 
ficulties inherent in the question. At the Convention of Colleges 
and Preparatory schools of the Middle states, held at Columbia 
college during the Thanksgiving holidays, English was the topic 
during a long morning session and elicited a most spirited debate. 

It will be evident from the mere statement of facts, that inter- 
est in this vital question is growing rapidly, both in volume and in 
intensity. The educational world appears to have awakened from 
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its lethargy, to have discovered suddenly that it has been wander- 
ing from the safe path, and to be inquiring anxiously, ‘‘ What are 
we to do? Things are in frightful disorder. Where is the remedy?” 

The first step in all reform is to acknowledge frankly the evil. 
That has been done in the present case, and so far at least the 
reform campaign has been fully opened. Aut it has mot yet been 
won, that is, the enemies, doubt, hesitation, indifference, have 
not yet been driven from the field. 

It is one thing to admit unqualifiedly that the average boy, on 
leaving school, is unable to write well, if indeed he can be said to 
write at all. It is quite another thing to put the finger right on 
the root of the evil and say, Here it is and Aere it must be cured. 
Where, then, is the root of the evil? In Yankee fashion let me 
answer the question by propounding a series of counter questions. 
They may be regarded as addressed to every teacher, professor, 
scholar, or parent, individually. The audience is not a restricted 


one. 
1. Do you not grudge the time put upon English writing? Do 


you not confess to yourself in secret that the time might be pared 
down occasionally, to accommodate the more urgent demands of 
Latin, or mathematics? 

2. Do you not say in private, perhaps even in public, that there 
are boys who cannot be taught to spell? That these boys are color- 
blind, so to speak, and therefore incurable upon the shade of dif- 
ference between ‘‘receive” and ‘‘relieve,” ‘‘too” and ‘‘to,” 
‘*inoculate and ‘‘ innocuous.” 

3. Do you not truly believe that it would be a shame,.an injus- 
tice, to keep out of college a boy fairly up in foreign languages 
and mathematics, yet unable to write in his mother tongue a par- 
agraph that the college professor can read without reconstruction? 

4. Do you not ‘‘ pass” as satisfactory papers that bristle with 
faults of expression? Do you not vote, will you not continue to 
vote, to graduate from your institution boys or young men whom 
you know, from your own experience, to be incapable of penning 
a thesis, a report, even a letter that will not set the reader’s teeth 
on edge? 

I might add a few more like questions, but these few should be 
enough. They indicate the spot upon which one reformer at 
least is ready to place Ass finger. To my way of thinking, the 
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question is not one of ‘‘ might” or ‘‘ought,” but of ‘‘must.” As 
I took the liberty of saying at the Middle States convention a 
fortnight ago: Demand good English, and you will get it. Express 
merely a wish for it, and you will not get it. Pass a boy up on 
general average and you will not get it. 

Is the demand for good English writing universal and impera- 
tive in school and college? I wish with‘all my heart that it were. 
But I cannot in sincerity persuade myself that it is. How can I, 
when a college faculty votes to admit guand méme a young fellow 
whose school certificate states on the face of it that the English 
work was grossly neglected? Or another young fellow who fails 
twice in the English examination, the second time worse than the 
first, presumably because the intervening time was passed in ac- 
quiring advanced mathematics? 

In all matters of reform, the best policy is frankness. In this 
particular matter we have taken the start; but frankness bids us 
@imit that we have not reached the goal, in fact that we are a 
good way off. The regents have voted that papers in all subjects 
be read for expression as well as for subject-matter. Are they 
ready to punish the school by rejecting outright a badly expressed 
paper in, let us say, geography or physics? Ifthey are thus ready, 
they have won the fight for their schools. If the college faculties 
are ready to do the same by their papers, they have won their 
fight. Are parents ready to insist that ¢Aeir child, for his own sake, 
shall be taught to write well! If so, they have won their fight. 

Here are ‘‘ifs” not afew. But they are all inevitable. They 
tempt me to try to reduce them to a general hypothesis. To 
write well means: to spell correctly, to discriminate in the use of 
words, to arrange words in proper grammatical relation, to group 
sentences in a paragraph organized around a central thought or 
opinion, to co-ordinate half a dozen or more paragraphs so as to 
indicate, approximately at least, some evolution of the thinking 
faculty. 

If you concede that writing in this sense is the essential, the 
indispensable ingredient of all scholarly work, from rudimentary 
geography to the history of philosophy, then you change the hy- 
pothesis into an axiom, a basis of furtheraction. Upon this basis 
we can erect a practical working theory by which to solve all de- 
tails: quantity, form, method of instruction. Without this basis, 
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every reform that we may attempt will be desultory, haphazard, 
and more or less wasteful of time and energy. 

Are the schools and colleges of this state, orany state, prepared 
to maintain the axiom? I do not believe that they are. Therefore 
I believe, by way of corollary, that we have only begun an onward 
movemeut, the end of which will assuredly not be seen in this 


century. 
J. M. Hart 


Cornell University 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS 


The Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, held its conference this year at 
Columbia college on the Friday and Saturday following Thanks- 
giving. This has come to be one of the notable educational 
gatherings of the year, and the meeting this year was certainly 
one of great value and interest. The executive committee ar- 
ranged a most sensible program, focusing the attention of the 
gathering on a few important questions. The whole of the first 
day was taken up with the general place of the languages in the 
curriculum, the forenoon session being devoted to the question, 
Should the degree of A. B. be given to students who have had 
neither Greek nor Latin? and the afternoon to the related topic, 
Can any amount of modern language study be made to take the 
place of the classics in a liberal curriculum? A number of thought- 
ful papers were presented, and the discussion was animated. Par- 
tisans of the classics did not have it all their way, numerically, 
but on the merits of the question they certainly won the debate. 
The only paper presented that took the ground that the degree of 
A. B. might and should be given without Greek and Latin was 
that of Melvil Dewey. It is only fairto Mr. Dewey to state that 
he favored no such change in the meaning of the degree while 
our educational system remained substantially in its present form. 
His plan contemplated a far-reaching reorganization of higher 
education, in which the degree could have a different meaning 
from that now conventionally given it. On Saturday the entire 
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thought of the conference was devoted to the question of English 
teaching. Readers of the Schoo. Review have not been left 
without frequent reminders that this is a burning question, and 
elsewhere in this issue two strong papers continue a discussion 
that has been carried on without interruption in these columns 
during the past twelvemonth. As is stated in Professor Hart’s 
paper, one of the notable facts of the year is the attention that 
has been paid to the question of English in all the prominent edu- 
cational meetings. The executive committee, composed entirely 
of college men, treated the secondary schools with much fairness, 
and gave them an equal representation with the colleges on the 
program. We wish we could say the same of the committee that 
nominated officers, and the body that elected them. Out of 
twelve official positions eleven were given to college professors or 
presidents, and one to a representative of the secondary schools, 
Such stepmotherly treatment as this will be resented by every 
self-respecting secondary teacher. If the colleges do not mean to 
meet the secondary schools in this association on a footing of per- 
fect equality, the latter ought to withdraw. Perhaps the line was 
drawn as it was in the election of officers by accident, but that 
seems hardly credible. The association will be such only in 
name until the secondary schools are admitted to full fellowship 
and their representatives granted the right to hold office. 
As matters now stand, it looks very much as though the col- 
leges had graciously granted the secondary teachers the privilege 
of attending the meeting, participating in the discussions, and 
paying their dues. But the secondary schools cannot, without 
loss of self-respect, continue long to be satisfied with the crumbs 
that fall from the rich man’s table. The feature of the meeting, 
we should have said before, was the address by the president, 
President J. M. Taylor, of Vassar, on ‘‘ The Neglect of the Student 
in Recent Educational Theory,” given on Friday evening. The 
meeting next year will be at Johns Hopkins university. As up to 
that time all the meetings will have been held with the universities, 
we suppose the year following the meeting will be with one of the 
great preparatory schools. The president of the association for 
the coming year is Dr. Patton, president of the College of New 
Jersey. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


A full description of the books received, giving size, price, etc., will be 
Sound in the list of ‘‘Publications Received’ in this issue, or, generally, 
in a preceding issue of the SCHOOL, REVIEW. 


Inductive Psychology: An Introduction to the Study of Mental Phe- 
nomena, By E. A. Kirkpatrick, B. S., M. Ph. pp. 104. 
Winona: Jones & Kréeger, 1893. 


The evolution of the text-book on psychology is a matter of 
considerable interest to the thoughtful observer of pedagogical 
effort. In its earliest stages, we find the dry, dogmatic treatise 
of the metaphysician, in which rigorous faithfulness to the subject 
seemed to be the sole aim. It is comparatively recent since 
writers on psychology have seemed to make a special effort to 
adapt their style and subject matter to those who are expected 
to find their way through such writings, into the realm of psychic- 
al life. This effort has been due, chiefly, to the great need of a 
knowledge of the subject on the part of teachers, many of whom 
begin the study of psychology, it being a professional subject, be- 
fore they have acquired any, or but little, power of observing 
accurately their own psychical experiences, or of interpreting 
similar experiences of others. Results justify the effort, and 
psychology need be no longer the incomprehensible, dry, dog- 
matic subject it once was, to the majority of those who pursued 
it. Teachers, and prospective teachers, may now study it intel- 
ligently, profitably, and even with delight. 

Sully, Murray, McLelland Gordy, and a few others, have ren- 
dered the teacher great service in psychology study, but Prof. 
Kirkpatrick’s modest little book follows a method better adapted ° 
to beginners, than any that has preceded it. Still, it is not for 
beginners alone, for nearly every page is rich with instructive 
suggestion to the experienced teacher and advanced student. The 
title, ‘‘Inductive Psychology,” reveals the method of instruction. 
It goes from the known to the unknown. Common ohservations 
and psychical experiences are consulted for the facts and classifi- 
cation of mental phenomena, so that the system of facts, when 
complete, is a living, related reality. Following the discussion of 
each general mental power, is given an out-line guide for the 
study of individual pupils. This feature makes the book doubly 
valuable to the teacher, since it not only develops and classifies 
the general facts of mental life for the instruction of the reader, 
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but also emphasizes, in the most helpful and forceful way, the im- 
portance of studying the condition and needs of individual pupils. 

The special field of the book is normal school work; but it is 
admirably adapted to the needs of teachers’ meetings in city and 
village schools, and to teachers’ classes in high schools and 
academies. 

The six chapters deal with the knowing powers only, and make 
no claim to an exhaustive treatise; their aim is rather ‘‘ to develop 
the real psychological knowledge and power necessary to pursue 
the subject understandingly, either in books or in daily life, and 
in the schoolroom.” They are merely an introduction to the 
study of mental phenomena, and probably will be followed ina 
new edition by similar chapters on the ‘‘ Feelings and the Will.”’ 


Manfred James Holmes 


An Academic Algebra. By James M. Taytor, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Colgate University. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1893. 
pp. x +338. 

This book is intended for secondary schools and professes to 
‘cover ground sufficient for admission to any American 
college or university.” The language seems to be rather strong; 
we think we know of some American universities to enter whose 
freshman class and to keep up with it would call for uncommonly 
perfect mastery of this volume. Enough or nearly enough sub- 
jects are indeed broached, of which symmetry is unfortunately not 
one, but of some the discussion is hardly adequate. The addi- 
tion of say twenty or thirty pages would make the work, for its 
declared purpose, much more satisfactory. Nevertheless, its 
merits are certainly very notable and face the reader on almost 
every page. It lays unusual but not undeserved emphasis upon 
the laws of operation, which really constitute the definitions of 
addition and multiplication. It pushes the equation to the front 
and at the very outset convinces the student of the practical im- 
portance of the subject in hand as an instrument for solving 
every-day problems. It conceives properly the solution of equa- 
tions of higher degree as a resolution into linear factors to be 
equated separately to zero—a conception of prime importance in 
more advanced study. These commendable features and others 
that might be named are not, to be sure, unknown to the better 
algebras, such as Chas. Smith’s and Hall and Knight’s, not to 
mention Chrystal’s, but it is none the less pleasing to find them 
made so prominent and even regulative in an American text. 

The general air of this algebra is very business-like; the author 
wastes few words in preliminaries but closes quickly and earnestly 
with matters as they come to hand. The problems are exceed- - 
ingly numerous and apparently well-chosen, and on the whole the 
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book would seem to be eminently teachable. The author has 
strengthened the common presentation by calling particular atten- 
tion to the doctrine of equivalent systems of equations, and has 
briefly sketched the theory of limits, making one extremely im- 
portant application of it tothe doctrine of incommensurables, for 
which he will receive thanks from teachers of algebra. 

And yet, in. spite of, or rather say because of the many con- 
spicuous merits of the work, one lays it down with a feeling of 
dissatisfaction or even vexation. The good is the enemy of the 
best, and we cannot help asking, why is a book so very good not 
a great deal better? Why has the author fallen short of an ideal 
that he has drawn so provokingly near? It is not difficult to point 
out where the work seems incomplete and below the standard 
which itself so forcibly suggests. Thus, it can hardly be that it 
is measurement that yields us primarily the notion of number. 
This latter is the abstract of repetition and originates in counting. 
Perhaps it might be replied that counting is a kind of measure- 
ment, but at any rate it is altogether too important not to deserve 
special recognition. It is only in connection with this idea that 
the laws of operation appear in their proper light as simply declar- 
ing the observed equivalence of different ways of counting. From 
this point of view it is easily seen that, only direct operations 
being admitted, the domain of natural numbers in c/osed; and that 
this domain is opened and the successive annexation of negatives, 
fractions, radicals and all irrationals including imaginaries is ren- 
dered imperative by introducing inverse operations and by the 
general problem of rendering all manner and combinations of in- 
versions possible. Moreover, in a book that justly grounds on 
the laws of operation, we naturally look for the statement that 
they are given in experience primarily for count-numbers, and 
that their application is extended to other numbers according to 
Hankel's principle of the permanence of the formal laws of opera- 
tion. The general superiority and prevailing modern spirit of the 
work lead us to expect all this, none of which is more out of place 
than the laws themselves in an elementary text, and we are disap- 
pointed at not finding it. The old error of defining a limit as a 
constant, to which a variable may be brought close at will, is un- 
happily repeated; no hint is given that it is equally necessary 
that we be able to keep the variable close at will to the constant 
through all succeeding stages of its value. But it is an ungrate- 
ful task to remark defects in a production in the main so excel- 
lent. Prof. Taylor’s book is a hopeful sign of the times, and 
teachers that use it—of whom may there be many—will almost 
certainly be pleased. It remains but to add that the mechanical 


execution is admirable. 
W. B. Smith 


Tulane University 
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Minimum French Grammar and Reader. By Evwarp S. JOoYNEs, 
M. A., Professor in South Carolina College. 


The multiplicity of French grammars issuing from the press of 
late years is certainly surprising, but more surprising still is the 
fact that they invariably find a number, and usually a very large 
number, of panegyrists who enthusiastically proclaim that they 
have found at last just the book they have been waiting for. The 
continual recurrence of this same chorus of more or less discreet 
laudation must eventually suggest, even to the most sanguine, a 
doubt whether each successive text-book is so great an improve- 
ment on its predecessors; and this doubt is by no means dis- 
pelled on finding a remarkable sameness both in their matter and 
manner. 

There are, it is true, some signs of an impending change, an 
aim—and a most salutary one—at eliminating, as far as practica- 
ble, the less essential portions of the hitherto far too cumbrous 
structure of grammatic law which the student was rather unrea- 
sonably expected to learn, and which, with a sweet reasonableness 
of his own, he never did learn. The eloquent uniformity of this 
result has created a very wide-spread demand for a minimized 
French grammar, and this is what Professor Joynes offers us in 
his **‘ Minimum French Grammar and Reader,” a small volume of 
only 269 pages. It does not, however, seem to us that he has 
quite succeeded. Not that the book is not an excellent one,—it 
has all the virtues of its predecessors,—and it is precisely this 
that we object to. Professor Joynes has shown far too much re- 
spect for the time-honored tradition of completeness, has been 
far too conservative in rejecting those minor grammatical points 
which, after all, so very few students even half learn, while time 
and attention are thereby diverted from what is elementary and 
absolutely essential. It is, of course, objected that such omission 
would leave far too much to the mercy of chance,-—but this is, in 
any case, inevitable for those who aim chiefly at learning to read 
French, and a distinct recognition of the legitimate domain of 
chance would prevent it from usurping the whole field, as it tends 
to do now, when too much is attempted. The student would cer- 
tainly have a much clearer notion of where his knowledge ends 
and his ignorance begins, a consummation devoutly wished for by 
most teachers. At any rate, that unfortunate and all too numer- 
ous class, who are expected to accomplish the impossible feat of 
learning to read ordinary French with facility (which implies ac- 
curacy,) in one college year, have convincingly demonstrated 
that they, at least, will not, or rather can not, learn more than 
the merely elementary facts of French grammar; and the loose 
and hap-hazard fashion in which they apply and misapply these in 
reading, shows that a minimum grammar, which should be, above 
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all, adapted to their needs, ought to confine itself strictly to the 
mere rudiments, and to aim at imparting a precise and unhesitat- 
ing knowledge of them,—hardly to be acquired, we think, except 
by considerable drill in translating inte French, much more, cer- 
tainly, than Professor Joynes provides. 

On its own lines the work is well done, and some of its minor 
features are quite felicitous. The systematic combination of 
reading with the grammar, from the very beginning, the judicious 
detailed treatment of the verb in connection with the other topics, 
the parallel introduction of the three conjugations, and numerous 
practical hints, bearing the evident stamp of classroom experi- 
ence, are commendable features and are, in the main, innovations. 

W. F. Giese 

University of Wisconsin 


The Phillips Exeter Lectures. Biography. Rev. PHILLips Brooks, 
D. D. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1893. 


This lecture was delivered before the students of Phillips Ex- 
eter academy, and is published in pamphlet form at the request of 
many teachers. To make an abstract of it is like crushing a rose, 
but its suggestions are valuable to every secondary teacher, and 
the fragrance may not be wholly lost. 

To young men, the two worlds—the world of books and the 
world of men—are freshly and delightfully opening. Biography, 
the literature of life, brings these two worlds together. The 
writing of a biography, or the proper reading of it, requires the 
power of a large, vital imagination, the power of conceiving life 
asa whole. The great book of the world, the New Testament, 
is a biography. Make it a mere book of dogmas, and its vitality 
is gone. The living, the total life, of Jesus, is the world’s salva- 
tion. 

1. The subject of biographies. The évfrinsic life of any human 
being, if it can be simply and sympathetically put in words, will 
be interesting to others. This truth accounts for the power of the 
simplest kind of biographies. Of two such books, one is the 
‘*Story of Ida,” the life of an Italian girl of exquisite character, 
with an introduction by Mr. Ruskin; the other is Thomas Hughes’ 
‘*Memoirs of a Brother,” the story of a brave, consecrated life. 

Biographies of the first class are of those rare men who present 
broad pictures of the healthiest and simplest qualities of human 
nature more largely and attractively displayed, men of universal 
inspiration and appeal. Of such, the two best ever written in the 
English language are Boswell’s ‘‘ Johnson,” and Lockhart’s 
‘*Scott.” Happy the boy who early gets at those two books. 
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A distinctly different type of biographies consists of those 
which illustrate a period of history, or a special stage of human 
life. Of all such books for us Americans, the greatest must be 
Irving’s ‘‘ Life of Washington.”” Washington was not cold, un- 
romantic, passionless. It was not the lack of qualities, but the 
poise of qualities that made him calm. Read also Wirt’s ‘‘ Life of 
Patrick Henry.” For English life in the fifteenth century, read 
the *‘ Life of Cardinal Wolsey,” by his gentleman usher, George 
Cavendish, and the ‘‘ Life of Walter Raleigh,” by an anonymous 
enthusiastic biographer of his own time. Te understand the great 
English Revolution, you must get deep into the life of Oliver 
Cromwell. 

As an age, or event, no one occupation or profession reveals 
itself in a biography. Would you know what a soldier is? Read 
the pages which our great American soldier wrote, in the days in 
which he so piteously begged of death a little time to tell the 
story of his life. To understand the true life of a pure scholar, 
read the delightful story of ‘* Casaubon,” by Mark Pattison, or 
the ‘‘ Life of Richard Bentley,” by Bishop Monk, the very model 
of a scholar’s life of a scholar. For the life of a minister, take 
Brooke’s ‘‘ Life of Robertson;” of the healthiest of naturalists, 
‘* Frank Buckland;” of adventurers, ‘‘ Livingstone.”’ 

Another class of biographies gives us types of characters. Of 
such are Lord Herbert, of Cherbury’s ‘‘ Memoirs,” and Leslie 
Stephens’ noble story of his friend, Henry Fawcett, the blind 
statesman. The three best religious biographies, are those of 
Havelock, Patterson, and Ellen Watson. Some great men are 
unsuited for biography. Their lives are in their works. For 
this reason, the young reader ought to become accustomed to 
reading the whole works of an author whom he really wants to 
know. The poet’s life is in his poems. If you read his master- 
pieces, you know them. If you read his works, you know him. 

2. Now of the men who write biographies. English literature 
is rich in autobiography. The first place is given to the auto- 
biography of Gibbon. Buta greater than Gibbon’s is that of our 
own Benjamin Franklin. Franklin had exactly the genius and 
temperament of an autobiographer. Of the autobiographies of 
our own time three are full of characteristic life. There is John 
Stuart Mill’s, so cold, and calm, and clear, yet with the warmth 
of subdued passion in it; the story of James Nasmyth, the Scotch 
engineer, the happiest life, in the most natural elements of happi- 
ness, that one can find; and the autobiography of General Grant, 
written in a style which has this great quality, that it is like a 
simple, brave, true man’s talk. 

Next to autobiography, comes the life written by one near to 
he subject. Of such there is no happier, or more fascinating, 
instance, than the ‘‘Memoir of Professor Agassiz,”” by his wife. 
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Arthur Stanley, the pupil, wrote the life of Dr. Arnold, his teach- 
er; and school-teaching owes no little of its new attractiveness, 
to that delightful book. In contrast with these are placed two, 
written by authors far removed from their subjects: the noble 
biography of Lord Laurence, by Bosworth Smith, the quiet 
schoolmaster of Harrow; and Professor Masson’s ‘‘ Life of John 
Milton.” 

3. The readers of biographies. The reader must bring to his 
reading, a true life of his own. The object is not imitation, but 
inspiration. The danger is lest he who reads shall lose himself, 
shall come to be, not himself, but the feeble repetition of some 
other man. _ Read for light and intensity, for sympathy and 
breadth. The effect on personal character is great. No kind of 
book helps us so much as a good biography. The supreme bless- 
ing of biography is that it is always bathing the special in the 
universal, and so renewing its vitality and freshness. 


O. B. R. 


Literature Primers, Chaucer. By Atrrep W. PoLLARD, M. A. 
Macmillan & Co.: London and New York. pp. 142. 


This is an excellent introduction to the study of one of the 
most delightful of English poets. It ranks favorably with Dow- 
den’s ‘‘ Shakspere Primer,” Jebb’s ‘‘ Greek Literature,” and Stop- 
ford Brooke’s ‘‘Primer of English Literature” in thoroughness and 
sanity of criticism, although it lacks the charm of style which 
characterizes Mr. Brooke’s Primer. It is encouraging to read in 
confirmation of Matthew Arnold’s prophecy: ‘‘ Today Chaucer 
has more readers and more lovers that at any previous time, and 
every year increases their number.’’ The author anticipates the 
criticism that this little book is not ‘‘ written quite so simply as 
might be wished” on account of the many Chaucerian controver- 
sies which are not dead yet. 

A useful hint is found for beginners in Chaucer: ‘‘ The 
number of words now obsolete in the prologue to the 
‘Canterbury Tales’ is unusually high, and for this reason it 
should not be read the first among Chaucer's poems; nevertheless 
it usually is read first.”” Another helpful suggestion is the refer- 
ence to ‘‘a useful little book by Mr. Saunders, entitled ‘Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales.’” Of this interesting as well as useful, but 
not especially little, book a new and revised edition has just been 
issued. 

Mr. Pollard gives Chaucer high rank as an artist: ‘‘As an 
artist, a master of his craft, Chaucer has no superior; for sus- 
tained beauty, for continuous charm, his verse has never been 
surpassed. Alone among English poets he possesses the art of 
narration in its perfection.” 
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With the help of Pollard’s Primer and ‘‘Saunders’ Canter- 
bury Tales,” the charm of this art: may well win its way 
into a course of instruction in English literature in our 
best secondary schools. For the teacher at least Chaucer 
need no longer stand a stranger at the door. ‘‘ He will be read,” 
says Matthew Arnold, ‘‘as time goes on, far more generally than 
he is read now. His language is a cause of difficulty for us; but 
so also, and I think in quite as great a degree, is the language of 
Burns. In Chaucer’s case, as in that of Burns, it is a difficulty 
to be unhesitatingly accepted and overcome."’ While Mr. Pollard 
warns the beginner away from the Prologue for his first choice in 
the study of ‘‘ this most human, most lovable of English poets,”’ 
he says of the tales of the*‘Pardoner,” ‘‘Nun’s Priest,” and‘‘Canon’s 
Yeomen,”’ that ‘‘ all three should be read as in the poet’s best style.” 
In them ‘‘ his mastery is hardly less, while his plots are far happier” 
than in the other ‘‘ tales of the common folk.” This is the best 
brief introduction which we have met to an acquaintance with the 
poet whom Mr. Brooke calls ‘‘the first English artist,” and whose 
mastery of his craft Mr. Pollard thinks has hardly been surpassed 
by the last English artist, Lord Tennyson himself. 

O. B. Rhodes 


The Classic Myths in English Literature. Based chiefly on Bulfinch’s 
‘* Age of Fable.’’ By CHAaRLEs MILLs GayLey, Professor of the 
English Language and Literature in the University of California. 
pp. Xxxvili+539. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1893. 

This is our old favorite, Bulfinch’s ‘* Age of Fable,” rewritten and 
designed as a schoolbook for the systematized presentation and 
interpretation of the myths that have most influenced English 
literature. (poetry?) The volume is furnished with one hundred 
and ten illustrative cuts and seven maps chiefly from other publi- 
cations of Ginn & Co. 

The introduction emphasizes strongly the value and importance 
of the study of mythology in connection with English poetry. 
We note a somewhat supercilious tone in speaking of our Ameri- 
can educational methods. ‘The ‘‘fatuity many of our secondary 
teachers exercise ’’ who are not myth-intoxicated; ‘‘our gabble 
about methods;” ‘‘in our apprehension lest pupils may turn out 
parrots, we have too often turned them out loons.’”” These may 
be grave defects, but they will hardly be removed by a systematic 
study of myths. The insistence on memoriter recitation of the 
best poems and verses is however entirely just. But one may 
well doubt whether the best poetry for the young is that which 
needs so much interpreting. The first three chapters give an 
excellent résumé of the various theories concerning the origin, 
distribution and preservation of myths. Then follow the classic 
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myths themselves, interspersed with illustrative poems. The 
canon of admission applied to the myths is that they are first- 
class: ‘* because simple, spontaneous, and beautiful; because ful- 
filling the requirements of perennial freshness, of esthetic potency 
and of ideal worth.” A commentary of eighty-five pages is added 
that consists of notes textual, illustrative, interpretative; contain- 
ing supplementary poetical citations, allusions, references, and 
hints to teachers and students. ‘There are also rules for the 
pronunciation of Greek and Latin names, and full indexes. 

The myths themselves are well told and lose in Professor Gay- 
ley’s hands none of their perennial freshness. He can safely 
cherish the hope that Keats expressed in the preface to ‘‘ Endym- 
ion:” **I hope I have not touched the beautiful mythology of 
Greece, and dulled its brightness.’’ He has not so touched it; 
but we wish that he might have forborne to indulge in bits of 
unilluminating philosophy. ‘‘Sympathy with classical ideals is 
nowadays a rare possession.” ‘‘* There is no strain of simulated 
regret” in Wordsworth’s famous sonnet. ‘‘ True Christianity is 
not selfish’(!) ‘* True enough from the philosophical point of 
view, but hardly from the poetic”’ is the comment on Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s poem, ‘‘ The Dead Pan.” Then it should have been ex- 
cluded. And here we touch the radical defect of a finely con- 
ceived plan and an otherwise excellent book. 

The canon of admission applied to the illustrative poems is 
stated in the preface to be ‘tthe esthetic value of the poem or 
citation.” It has not been kept always in the text, and the com- 
mentary in this respect is confusion worse confounded. There is 
a lack of judicious pruning of material, and of careful discrimina- 
tion in the use of authors and poems. Of really good poetry— 
‘*simple, sensuous, impassioned”’-—we cannot have too much in 
secondary education. But of the indiscriminate use of poetry, 
good, bad and indifferent, by way of quotation, citation, and 
reference we cannot have too little. Keats we know, and Tenny- 
son we know, but who is Erasmus Darwin to be quoted in the 
same breath? Of the odes of the one and the classical poems of 
the other we may well have memoriter recitations, but from Dar- 
win’s ‘* Botanic Garden” and Armstrong’s ‘‘ Art of Health,” and 
all of that ilk, O Lord, deliver us. Where is the gain in learning 
first-class myths along with second-class poetry? Notby that way 
will the student ever attain the appreciation so loudly lamented. 
He will rather lose the standard of excellence without which true 
appreciation is unattainable. This indiscriminate use of reference 
and citation vitiates the commentary and greatly lessens its value. 
Poets of every class and rhymers by the score are cited and re- 
ferred to without a hint of relative value, and with no apparent 
motive except to get a reference and make a citation. It becomes 
a mere hunt for allusions. This is touching the beautiful poetry 
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of English literature only to dull its brightness, and to reduce its 
educational value toa minimum. ‘Traditions are referred to in 
the same indiscriminate way. 

Where critical guidance is suggested it is too careless and often 
makes the judicious grieve. It is of the sign-post order and the 
sign is generally an adjective. Examplesare: ‘‘ Talfourd’s grand 
drama ‘Ion’,” the ‘* wonderful excellence in parts” of Dobell’s 
‘‘Balder,” ‘‘the wonderfully graceful and severe design” of Teign- 
mouth, ‘‘of marvellous artistic and antiquarian worth were Dr. 
Jordan’s ‘ Studies.’”’ But the favorite adjective is ‘‘ exquisite.”” We 
have collated a dozen examples. It is applied to a lecture by a 
college president, to Stedman's ‘‘ Pan in Wall Street,’’ to Lowell’s 
**Rhoecus,”’ to Keats’ ‘‘ Ode to Psyche,” and to ‘*‘ Endymion,” to a 
burlesque by Andrew Lang, to the Greek poets, Bion and Moschus, 
to an antique, to Lodge’s *‘ Sonnet to Phyllis,” to the mythical story 
of the death of Corythus. ‘This is to use adjectives like a school- 
girl and criticism like a freshman. 

Appreciation is a plant of slow growth. It cannot be forced 
by commercial fertilizers after this fashion. With these severe, 
but we trust not ungracious, strictures the book is a good one. 
The plan is excellent, the execution is defective. It is the only 
volume with which we are acquainted that attempts to trace the 
continuity of thought from the classic myths through English 
poetry and modern art. There is profuse wealth of material 
poured out too indiscriminately: 

“Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto, 
Arma virum, tabulaeque et Troia gaza per undas.’ 

The presswork and typography of the book are excellent and 
errors are few. We note Bucklie for Buckiey, and a reference to 
paragraphs 37 for 39 on pp. 434 and 441. 


C. B. Rhodes 


Outlines of Rhetoric. Embodied in rules, illustrative examples, and 
a progressive course of prose composition. By JoHN F. GENUNG, 
Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst College. Ginn & Co., Boston, 
1893. 

Teachers of rhetoric have waited somewhat impatiently for 
this book. ‘‘ Practical Elements of Rhetoric” and the ‘* Hand- 
book of Rhetorical Analysis”’ by the same author, have proved 
themselves admirably fitted for advanced work. But the need of an 
elementary treatise of the same general character has been distinctly 
feit. However, the delay has not been without its compensation, 
for we are told that plenty of time was taken in the preparation 
of the book, ‘‘in order that every part m:gat be tested and season- 
ed. ‘The result is a book of which every rule can be put to im- 
mediate use in the pupil’s work.” 
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The author treats rhetoric under two distinct heads: ‘‘ Mastery 
of Materials”’ and Organization of Materials.” 

‘* Mastery of Materials’ includes choice of words, phraseology 
and special objectsin style. ‘‘ Organization of Materials’ includes 
the sentence, the paragraph, and the whole composition. 

Special mention should be made of the author’s antidote against 
the use of slang, and also of his admirable plea for condensation 
and brevity, in the chapter on ‘‘ Force.”” The !atter should be, to 
the young writer, an ever-present warning; the former should be 
committed and put into vigorous practice by every person who 
pretends to any degree of culture. The chapter on ‘‘ Concord,” 
with its numerous examples of common errors, and the chapter 
on ‘* Life in Style” might be read with profit by many older heads 
than those for whom they were intended. 

We note with satisfaction, too, the author’s treatment of punc- 
tuation. Punctuation isin a period of transition. Its rules are 
being revised. ‘The tendency is to go too far. Many of the 
time-honored precepts are being thrown aside as worthless, and 
brief re-statements of fundamental principles are, therefore, of 
especial value. 

Finally, under the heading of ‘‘ The Whole Composition,” sug- 
gestions are made with reference to unity of theme, proportion, and 
development of the plan, all of which are enforced by illustra- 
tions that really illustrate, and which, we think, will prove of 
great use in the actual work of composition. 

In a word, ‘‘ practical” best describes this book. It is made for 
the class room. The principles of the subject, stated with brevity 
and crispness, and numbered consecutively for reference, are 
printed in bold type as side headings. Each has its explanatory 
paragraph and accompanying illustrations. These rules are to be 
thoroughly memorized, and they constitute one of the most valu- 
able features of the book. In learning them, the pupil will gain 
an exact knowledge of the main procedures of the rhetorica! art. 
To many pupils, rhetoric is a hazy, indefinite subject. It leaves 
on the mind impressions, confused, vague, andeasily erased. But 
here the science of rhetoric is put into small and usable compass. 
If the student fails, thoroughly, definitely, to grasp it, the fault 
must be his own. 

Drill work is a feature of the book, and it is progressive in its 
character. There are sentences to be corrected, not isolated 
sentences, advertising each its single error, but sentences in 
groups, founded on groups of rules. This requires effort on the 
part of the student to detect the error. ‘‘He must use his 
head.” There are compositions to be rewritten. A_ series of 
these compositions has been prepared on subjects of interest to 
pupils of the grade contemplated. The pupils, giving proper atten- 
tion to the notes and references, are to reconstruct these compo- 
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sitions into well written efforts. This seems to be an adaptation of 
the constructive principle of the author’s ‘‘ Handbook.” Itis not 
enough to correct faulty sentences. As Professor Genung well 
says: ‘‘ It seemsa pity to keep the student working exclusively at 
crooked English without doing something, even at the outset to 
foster that desire to contrive, to build, to hring to pass, which is 
so necessary to fruitful literary work.” This is good pedagogy 
and good common sense, and we believe that the author has suc- 
ceeded in making a practical application of the idea. The drill 
work is continued through the originative work of the fundamen- 
tal processes of composition. 

Such are the characteristic features of this book. It is well 
contrived to supplement the teacher’s effort to make the study of 
rhetoric interesting and inspiring. ‘The striking marginal head- 
ings, the logical division of the subject, the grouping of sentences 
for correction, the compositions to be rewritten, the digest of 
rules, the illustrative extracts, the glossary of synonyms, idioms 
and phrases, all these constitute a mechanism which cannot fail to 
be effective in the hands of an earnest instructor. 

Ralph W. Thomas 


Elementary Paleontology, by HENRY Woops, B. A., F. G. S., 
London: O. J. Clay & Sons, Cambridge University Press; New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

This little volume is one of the ‘‘Cambridge Natural Science 
Manuals ” and meets a real want. ‘Teachers have not been able 
to direct students of elementary paleontology toany suitable small 
manual to accompany lectures upon the subject, Nicholson and 
Zittel being buiky, expensive, and beyond the requirements of a 
abrief course. ‘The introduction is really remarkable for pre- 
senting very clearly in the short space of thirteen pages the main 
principles of the subject as now understood. In the body of the 
volume all the common types are treated, the definitions being 
concise, but by no means incomplete, superfluous phraseology 
being weeded out. The treatment of Eozoén may be cited as a 
good illustration. The structure, the history of discussion, and 
the present state of opinion, as leaning towards its inorganic nature 
are all well given. Illustrations are not numerous; but are well 
selected. ‘lhe work is concluded with a bibliography and a good 
index. The writer will commend the book to his students. 

Albert P. Brigham 
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NOTES. 


Told by the Colonel is really told by W. L. Alden, in the style so char- 
acteristic of the humorist of the 7imes. Half a score or so of short 
‘‘ yarns’’ make up a volume good to refresh the jaded mind. (J. Selwin 
Tait & Sons.) 


The Riverside Song Book, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 30 cents.) is an 
interesting collection of American poems, set to standard music. There 
are no less than three indexes, first the usual table of contents, then an 
index of authors, and finally a topical index. The book shows clearly 
the workmanship of practical teachers in its conception and arrange- 
ment. We commend it cordially to the attention of all who are inter- 
ested in music in schools, as a work of exceptional merit. 


De Vigny’s Cing-Mars, edited by Charles Sankey, deserves especial 
notice among recent issues of Heath’s Modern Language Series. Large 
omissions have necessarily been made in order to bring the work within 
the compass of one small volume, but the narrative of the omitted chap- 
ters is supplied by a concise synopsis in English, so that the interest in 
the story is fully maintained. The notes, especially on the historical 
side, seem to be unusually good. 


The fourth number of Harvard Studies in Classical Philology (Ginn & 
Co.) contains among other articles a discussion of the Aulos or Tibia by 
Prof. Albert A. Howard. The dissertation is especially noteworthy as 
containing a description of existing instruments, among which those dis- 
covered at Pompeii Prof. Howard has examined carefully and has given 
in detail the results of his experiments. Of especial interest to teachers 
is a brief paper on Latin Etymologies by Prof. J. B. Greenough, 


To condense so picturesque and variegated a story as the history of 
France within the limits of 300 small octavo pages, preserving the pic- 
turesqueness and keeping a true historical perspective, is no easy under- 
taking. In A First History of France, by louise Creighton, (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.), this task has been attempted, and the result is a 
very satisfactory work for young readers. Maps are numerous and clear. 
A number of reproductions of old woodcuts furnish illustrations of 
historic interest One could wish there were more of them. The work 
makes an attractive, readable book. 


Our readers will not fail to notice that in certain respects we are not 
this month what we were last. Different paper and different type cer- 
tainly make a difference. The change of paper is due to the growing 
conviction of the editors, stimulated and strengthened by the advice of 
many warm friends of the ScHooL REVIEW, that a rough surfaced paper 
did not give as good results or make as good a magazine for reading pur- 
poses as a paper having a smoother finish. All through the past year we 
have been reaching this conclusion. The time to make a change is with 
the beginning of a new volume. We believe the change will be generally 
approved by our readers. 
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sitions into well written efforts. This seems to be an adaptation of 
the constructive principle of the author’s ‘‘ Handbook.” Itis not 
enough to correct faulty sentences. As Professor Genung well 
says: ‘‘ It seemsa pity to keep the student working exclusively at 
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ceeded in making a practical application of fhe idea. The drill 
work is continued through the originative work of the fundamen- 
tal processes of composition. 
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contrived to supplement the teacher’s effort to make the study of 
rhetoric interesting and inspiring. ‘The striking marginal head- 
ings, the logical division of the subject, the grouping of sentences 
for correction, the compositions to be rewritten, the digest of 
rules, the illustrative extracts, the glossary of synonyms, idioms 
and phrases, all these constitute a mechanism which cannot fail to 
be effective in the hands of an earnest instructor. 
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Some may be inclined to doubt the advisableness of including in the list 
of classics for children the 7houghts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, but granting the propriety of doing so, there should be only 
words of welcome for the work in the form in which Messrs. Ginn & Co. 
have sent it forth. Long’s translation as published by Little, Brown & 
Co., has been printed entire, but occasional liberties have been taken 
with the biography and the chapter on the philosophy. Mr. Edwin 
Ginn supplies a preface of four pages in which he sets forth the reasons 
that have led him to include the 7hought?s in tWe series. In general the 
make-up of the bock is much superior to many more expensive volumes 
and should prove attractive to some who are no longer children. . 


From Macmillan & Co. we have received Pindar: The Olympian and 
Pythian Odes, edited by C. A. M. Fennell, (Cambridge: The University 
Press, 1893. Price $2.25). Fennell’s Olympian and Pythian Odes of 
Pindar was first published in 1879 and has long been favorably known. 
This edition, the preface states, is virtually a new work. The introduc- 
tion occupies 30 pages and discusses in succinct form Pindar’s life and’ 
poetry, his style and dialect, and Pindaric rhythms and metres. Among 
American editors obligation is acknowledged to Prof. Seymour and Prof. 
Gildersleeve, and in the commentary reference to Prof. Goodwin's ‘‘Modes 
and Tenses’”’ are frequent. Like all the works thatissue from the Cam- 
bridge University Press this book is distinguished by beauty of print and 
elegance of form. 


Erastus Wiman’s Chances of Success is not easy to characterize in a few 
words. It is not a treatise, but rather a book of personal experience. It 
is interesting, undoubtedly. A great deal of practical wisdom and good 
common sense lies between its covers. The American eagle here screams 
more mildly than usual and on a different key. The book recognizes and 
makes clear the valuable but too often despised fact that we are now 
passing over from a new civilization to an old civilization. We are get- 
ting grown up, and the exceptional conditions that have prevailed on 
this continent are changing and to change. It is well to recognize this, 
not pessimistically, but squarely. Mr. Wiman’s earnest advice to go back 
to the soil is sound and timely. Boysand young men will read this book 
with interest and profit. 


From Messrs. Ginn & Co., we have received a copy of Part I of Dr. Wald- 
stein’s accounts of the Excavations of the American School of Athens at 
the Heraion of Argos, 1892. The work consists of twenty quarto pages 
accompanied by eight plates showing views of the site of the excavations 
and of the various objects found. Dr. Waldstein’s purpose is thus to lay 
before the archeological world the chief results of the excavations in 
advance of the elaborate study which will be necessary before they can 
be set forth in detail and their precise value defined. Of course the most 
important of the finds is the already famous head of Hera, of which the two 
plates given represent a front and profile view. On this work Dr. Wald- 
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stein passes judgment thus: ‘‘ The head of Hera is a work of the fifth 
century B. C, Until it can satisfactorily be proved not to be so, we 
have reason to consider it a representative of the Argive school of art 
ot tne second halt of the fifth century and, as such, to hold some relation 
to the work of Polykleitos who established the ideal type of Hera in this 
temple.”’ 


To the Graduate club of Harvard belongs principally the credit of 
compiling the first list of graluate courses offerel by American univer- 
sities The volume at hand entitled Graduate Courses, A Handbook for 
Graduate Students, is published by Messrs. Ginn & Co. In the prepara- 
tion of the work the Harvard club has had the assistance of committees 
of similar clubs at Cornell, Johns Hopkins, and Yale. The book con- 
tains 73 pages, and the lists of courses are grouped under the general 
heads of: I. Languages and Literature; II. Philosophy, History, and the 
Fine Arts; III. Pure Science All the courses offered for 1893-1894 by 
the following institutions are given in full: Bryn Mawr, Chicago, Clark, 
Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, Yale. A brief introduction descriptive of the several institu- 
tions is prefixed and the courses open to women are indicated. It is pro- 
posed to print an annual edition of this work, an 1 the book cannot fail to 
be of great interest to the ever increasing body of graduate students in 
our American universities. 

Of local interest chiefly is .4 History of the Schools of Syracuse, from 
its earliest settlement to January 1, 1893, by Edward Smith (C. W. Bar- 


deen, Syracuse, N. Y. Price $3.). The preparation of this volume was 
ordered by a vote of the board of education passed in May, 1889 and the 
task was intrusted to Principals A. S. Kinne and Edward Smith. After 


the death of Mr. Kinne in January, 1890 the work was executed by Mr. 
Smith, whose long experience of 48 years in the schools of Syracuse 
enables him to speak of most of the events in the history from personal 
familiarity. The volume does not pretend to give more than an unam- 
bitious recital of events usually in chronological order. There is pre- 
fixed a chapter on the ‘‘ Early Beginnings.’’ From 1848—when the city 
charter was adopted—the treatment of the narrative is by decades. Ap- 
pended to Chapter VI, ‘‘ Beginning of the Fifth Decade,”’ is an account of 
the city library. Chapter VII contains lists of the members of the 
board of education, of the presidents of the boards, superintendents 
and clerks, since 1848, various statistical tables and an alphabetical list 
of teachers. An appendix contaius various biographical sketches and a 
complete list of the variousclasses graduated from the high school. 
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CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


The Scientific Method with Children. By HENRY LINCOLN CLAPP. Pop- 

ular Science Monthly, November, 1893. 

The writer suggests that the influence of coliege professors, and of the 
teachers and students in scientific schools, may be injurious rather than 
otherwise to natural science work in elementary schools. 

He charges the scientific ‘‘ method ’’ with ‘‘ beginning to teach science 
with ultimate undecomposable elements (this certainly sounds like a 
grave charge), and building up step by step with complete sequences and 
fine inferences.’’ The scientific method, he affirms, is markedly syn- 
thetic, while children’s natural sequences are from wholes to parts, and 
essentially analytic, though he admits that children may learn some 
things synthetically. 

Furthermore, uo method is scientific which does not arouse the pupil's 
own activity and lead him to direct himself. 

Reference is made to a difference of opinion among experts as to the 
child’s ‘‘ natural sequences’’ in the study of a plant, one preferring to 
present the flower first, another the leaf, while the writer himself believes 
that the child observes first the flower and fruit. 

In a previous paragraph the writer stated that the child’s ‘ natural 
sequences ’’ are from wholes to parts. On that basis we may ask why the 
whole plaut may not be presented first to the child. 

At present there is much uncertainty regarding the place to begin and 
the thing to do in elementary science work. Much experimenting has 
been done, the results of which may yet suggest a foundation for scientific 
work with children. In this connection, the scientific schools and the 
efforts of scientists are regarded as a hindrance rather than a help, since 
the work of the scientific schools has been arranged by adult minds for 
adult minds. The writer reminds us that natural sequences for the adult 
mind may be quite unnatural for the child; that the adult and the child 
approach the same subject from totally different stand points. 

Notwithstanding recent efforts to bring the science work in the elemen- 
tary schools of Boston nearer to the children’s standpoint, and notwith- 
standing the change of name from ‘‘elementary science’’ to the more 
unassuming ‘‘observation lessons,’’ this work still remains in a most 
unsatisfactory condition, which condition has not been improved, to say 
the least, by the traditions and methods of the scientific schools. 

Reference is made to what the writer (but surely no one else) calls the 
former scientific method of teaching reading, writing, spelling, arith- 
metic, etc., which method has given place to one more in accordance 
with the children’s needs. From this is argued by analogy that the 
scientific method in natural science should give place toa method natural 


to the children. 
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We beg to state that the so-called methods in teaching the subjects 
mentioned above were abandoned precisely because they were,not scien- 
tific, and hence did not meet the needs of the children. 

The normal schools are next criticised adversely, being charged with 
an extreme formalism calculated to take the heart out of any work, and 
to deprive the child of the opportunity to exercise his original power. 

Instruction by ‘‘ question and answer”’ is mentioned as characteristic of 
both scientific and normal school, and is regarded as objectionable in 
both, as it amounts to the mere telling of disguised information. 

Notwithstanding the woeful deficiencies of the scientific and the normal 
schools, the writer believes that the correlation of these two with the 
elementary school might give us a prospect of discovering the true 
scientific method of teaching children. 

With our limited understanding of the writer’s views we can not but 
think that the above proposition ought to seem to him like a case of the 
blind leading the blind. 

Having given some occasion for discouragement, the writer closes his 
article with a very encouraging account of an elementary school of six 
hundred pupils, which seems to have escaped the deteriorating influence 
of the college, the scientific, and the normal school, and, afier a manner 
all its own, is doing excellent work in elementary science. The work in 
observation, as well as in expression, (drawing, oral and written lan- 
guage) seems to be admirable. Indeed, all the conditions seem to be 
ideal. We are furthermore informed, that many schools in different parts 
of the country, are doing similar work, and that such schools are calcu- 
lated to discover a scientific method, suited to the needs of the elementary 
schools. 

In comment upon the foregoing article, we may say that there is little 
doubt but scientists, and school-men of the college, the scientific and the 
normal school will agree with the writer that the ‘‘ natural sequences ”’ 
of children are from wholes to parts and that a large part of children’s 
stud y must be analytic. Indeed, we suspect that they would say that 
the ‘‘ultimate undecomposable elements ’’ of any substance, or essence, 
are not found without a great deal of analysis, and that the ‘‘ building up 
with complete sequences and fine inferences”’ is rather a work of recon- 
struction after analysis, than a synthesis previous to analysis. The 
human mind, whether mature or immature, finds analysis a necessity, 
and very soon becomes incapable of working if debarred from activity in 
this direction. 

Without doubt, those people will also agree with the writer, that only 
that is scientific which is in accordance with Nature’s law, and that fail- 
ure in securing the best results in scientific work, in the schools of every 
grade, is due, not to the scientific, but to the unscientific character of 
the work, 

The writer does not need to be reminded that crudity marks instruc- 
tion in this country, whether in the university, the scientific, the normal, 
or the elementary school. Much is yet to be learned about scientific 
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study, and still more about scientific teaching. When such valuable 
‘object hessons,’’ as the one described by the writer, are presented, no 
one will be more eager to learn from it than the scientist, or the school- 
man. 

The writer pleads for the ‘‘ presumption of brains’’ on the part of the 
children of school age. May we venture to plead for the same on the 
part of the experienced men, who are doing their utmost to improve the 


condition of the scientific and the normal school ? es 
Margaret K. Smith 
Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 


Physics Teaching in Schools. By W.B. Crort, M. A., Winchester Col- 
lege, England, Educational Times, (London), October 1, 1893. 


Our school is ruled by an Act of the Privy Council, by which, with a 
few exceptions, science is compulsory for all. In due proportion it must 
be reckoned for deciding promotion from form to form. Each form at- 
tends two hours weekly and has extra work, usually in the shape of 
numerical examples. 

If a boy were to pass up the school, as he might do, between the ages 
of twelve and nineteen, he would learn: first year, geometrical drawing, 
botany, physical geography; second year, simple mechanics, graphics, 
heat, hydrostatics ; third year, chemistry ; fourth year, chemistry ; fifth 
year, geology; sixth year, electricity; seventh year, acoustics, geometri- 
cal and physical optics. 

In the lower classes, much mental training is derived from numerical 
problems, in addition to the awakening by experiment of the power of 
observation. In the sixth and seventh years’ teaching in physics, my 
aim is partly different: boys who survive to this stage are of more than 
average power, and, being well provided with mental exercise in other 
ways, have no need for the discipline of lengthy physical measurements, 
nor would the majority find them interesting; but they have the capac- 
ity and interest to assimilate the ideas of modern science, and to have 
their imaginations roused by hearing of its progress; and there is none 
amongst us here who doubts the importance that such knowledge should 
form a part of every educated mind. 

Our physical department consists of a lecture room and laboratory, each 
about thirty feet square. Sunlight can be sent through these as well as 
toasmaller dark room. There are, besides, a photographic dark room 
and a north room about fifteen feet square. The chemical rooms are 
somewhat similar. 

I attach the highest importance to having abundant glass cases. The 
instruments should be set out in ample space, with brief descriptions of 
their author, date, and use, according to the best methods, which may be 
learnt from the various collections at South Kensington, There should 
be a meridian line on the floor, and the latitude, longitude, and height 
above the sea should be indicated. It is easy to collect from scientific 

journals, pictures of special interest to hang upon the wal!s. I have been 
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fortunate in finding portraits of most of those whose names are familiar 
in physics.* * 

Mr. Croft favors not only exact quantitative work by the student, but 
also rude experimental demonstration of the leading phenomena by the 
teacher—the lecture system. 


O. B. Rhodes 


Child Study; the Basis of Exact Education. By G. STANLEY HALL, 
Forum, December, 1893. 


The author divides the work that has been done in the study of chil- 
dren into four groups. The division is made on the basis of the age of 
the subjects studied: 

A. Studies of the human embryo. 

B. Studies of infancy. 

C. Studies of school life. 

D. Studies of school life. 

The author passes over the first and second divisions, and gives special 
attention to the study of school life, which study consists largely of ob- 
servations upon the physical conditions of children in the public schools, 
as indicated by weighing and measuring, together with tests of the organs 
of special sense. This work has been done on a somewhat extended 
scale in several of the large cities of the United States. 

In the study of muscular control, more work seems to have been done 
in Europe than in this country. 

In addition to the above, the author gives some account of the investi- 
gations that have been made with the end in view of determining the 
contents of children’s minds. These investigations were begun in this 
country by Dr. Hall, himself, and are being carried on with an appear- 
ance of more or less success in different localities. 

The article closes with suggestions regarding the importance of the 
study of adolescence. A proposition is made to carry this investigation 
into the later period of schooi life, and even into college life. 

At present we are’ not quite clear as to the ultimate utility of the 
masses of material that are being collected. It is to be believed, however, 
that more accurate knowledge concerning the physical and psychical de- 
velopment of the children and growth of the country, must lead toa 
re-adjustment of pedagogical conditions, and to a sense of the necessity 
for a more thorough preparation of teachers for their work. 

Margaret K. Smith 


Oswego Normal School 


FOREIGN NOTES 
THE CHICAGO CONGRESS. 


The London Educational Times of Nov. 1, 1893, contrasts the Oxford 
conference with the congress held at the World’s Fair. It says that at 
Chicago all kinds of questions were discussed and that the record when 
published will constitute a veritable and colossal encyclopaedia of peda- 
gogy. The questions discussed at Oxford were all of a limited and prac- 
tical character. The results are indirect rather than direct. At Chicago 
the enormous gathering often applauded the vaguest sentiments. 


COMMISSIONER HARRIS’S REPORT. 


The London Journal of Education, December 1, 1893, in referring 
to the Report of the Commissioner of Education in the United 
States, 1889-90, expresses the wish that the ‘English govern- 
ment should, at least, draw up reports and compile statistics, 
to include a survey of both secondary and primary education at 
home and abroad, in as thorough-going, accurate, and large-minded a 
manner as we find in Mr. Commissioner Harris’s Report.”’ 


RESEARCH V. EXAMINATION. 
Journal of Education, (London,) December 1, 1893. 


We should have noticed, last month, Professor Ruecker’s inaugural ad- 
dress at Bedford college. The text was Research v. Examination; and 
the sigus of the times, portending the wane and decline of the examina- 
tion craze, were well read. In the education department inspection is 
superseding examination; at Cambridge, the Smith’s Prizes are given for 
successful theses, fellowships are awarded for research, and the degree of 
Litt. D. is conferred solely for literary work. Even in the university of 
London laboratory notebooks are submitted to the examiners, thus recog- 
nizing work done outside the examination-room, and the degree of 
Doctor of Science may be obtained by original work alone. These are 
but a feather-weight when set against all the rewards and honours that 
examination can boast, but they indicate which way the balance is turn- 
ing. The application of Professor Ruecker’s sermon was obvious, but 
well put. As women have distinguished themselves in the schools and 
triposes, so now they are called upon to win distinction in the more ex- 
cellent way of research, 


ENGLAND. 


The Oxford Conference.—The same journal calls the Oxford Confer- 
ence or Secondary Education by far the most representative one ever 
brought together on this subject, every schoo! of thought and every or- 
gaiizition being represented. It was held October roth and 11th. The 
two fundamental questions discussed were: (1.) What should be the 
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curriculum of the secondary schools? (2.) What should be their govern- 
ment? A commission of inquiry was proposed. The Rev. T. W. Sharpe 
of the education department, said that if a commission were appointed it 
should be brought to a close by the end of the year. Two things were 
wanted in England: simplicity of classification in schools, and elasticity 
of organization. If a commission would help to bring these about, it 
would have done a great work for England. Prof. Jebb warned against 
the danger of stereotyping. Nothing is more important, in the true in- 
terests of secondary education, than to preserve the independence of 
teachers and the individuality of schools. Not the least serious danger 
would be that which would threaten the private schools if they had to 
compete with those receiving grants from the state. Considerable em- 
phasis was put upon the importance and extent of the educational work 
due to private enterprise. All this sounds familiar enough to Americans. 


¢ UNIVERSITY EXTENSION, 
The Journal of Education, (London,) October 1, 1893. 


In another point also the Cambridge Summer meeting is worthy of 
notice, and that is the unanimous pronouncement obtained from the con- 
ference of the students in favour of applying for State aid, and the fact 
that the authorities of the Cambridge syndicate have openly supported 
and backed up the proposal. When Mr. Sadler first hinted the idea at 
Oxford some four or five years since, the Cambridge authorities were by 
no means so sympathetic, and rather threw cold water on the idea. They 
have, however, like other persons, seen fit to change their attitude, and, 
with the apparently promised support of Mr. Acland and the Education 
department, Mr. Sadler, Miss Montgomery, and the active advocates of 
the new policy are in a much stronger position than they have been be- 
fore. Still, in spite of all this, to an unprejudiced observer who is not at 
present engaged in the task of balancing the accounts of some not too 
flourishing centre, the arguments pro and con would not seem to have 
changed materially. The endowment of technical education, much as it 
has been appealed to, is not really an argument in support, for the pub- 
lic money, in this instance, was avowedly given on purely commercial 
principles in order to improve our workmanship, and thereby make 
more secure our position in the markets of the world. Now, university 
teaching is in its essence entirely opposed to this mere bread-and-butter 
policy; it is avowedly carried on to provide, not the means of livelihood, 
but the means of life, and therefore any proposal to endow it from public 
sources must rely upon a wholly different argument. That the higher 
education of a nation is as deserving of public support as its merely 
material education is, no doubt, a proposition in favour of which much 
can be said, but it can hardly be maintained that the position of the 
movement is to-day so different from what it was a year or two since that 
objections, valid in former years, can now be neglected. Perhaps, indeed, 
the favourite English method for meeting such difficulties, a Royal com- 
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mission, or a special committee to investigate the whole question, would 
come to a fairer and juster decision than a conference of Extension 
students, who at best can hardly be considered wholly impartial in their 
views on this or any allied question. 


EXAMINATION LISTS. 
New York Evening Post. 

The Oxford and Cambridge certificate examination lists, published in 
the Guardian of September 13, give some interesting indications of the 
condition of the higher education in England. The number of candidates 
was 1,683, an increase of Ioo on the previous year, and they were sent by 
80 schools. Several of the largest, however, as Harrow, Marlborough, 
and Charterhouse, were not represented. Eton heads the list with sixty 
boys, followed closely by Winchester, Rugby, and St. Paul’s, London. 
The subjects for examination were 19, and 1,486 offered for elementary 
mathematics, 1,274 for Latin, 1,214 for Scripture knowledge, 1,025 for 
Greek, 1,012 for history, 1,oo1 for French. Natural science was divided 
into six subjects, and the total number offering was 435. As compared 
with last year, the students in the following subjects have decreased, 
viz.: history, botany, and physical geography; in the three divisions of 
‘‘ natural philosophy,’’ there has been no increase, while the proportional 
numbers are the same in elementary mathematics and Scripture knowl- 
edge; and there has been a decided increase in French, German, and 
Greek, but especially in Latin. This would seem clearly to indicate that 
the leading public and grammar schools still hold fast to what have long 
been regarded as the best instruments of mental training, with a recogni- 
tion of the unwisdom of the neglect of foreign languages in former days. 
The ‘‘ honors’’ numbered 518, the higher mathematics leading with 95 
(including a boy of thirteen), and being followed by French 78, English 
73, Greek 51, and Latin 39. Two boys gained honors in five subjects, 
viz.: Latin, Greek, German, Scripture, and history. The lists also show 
that the number of girl candidates has increased, and that they offer prin- 
cipally French, German, elementary mathematics, and the ‘‘ English ’’ 
subjects. Greek and (rather singularly) music and drawing are hardly 
offered at all. The number of ‘‘ honors’’ was very creditable, the 154 
successful students receiving 86 ‘‘distinctions,”’ The ‘lower certifi- 
cates,’’ for boys who do not intend to go to the universities, were given 
to 406 out of 838 candidates, a slight increase over 1892. The leading sub- 
jects were mathematics, French, English history, Scripture, and Latin, 
there being a very marked increase in the number offering English 
history. 

O. B. Rhodes 
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